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ARCHITECTURE LIBRARY 


Albert Bierstadt: “Rocky Mountains, Colorado.” See page 9 
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TERRY ART INSTITUTE 


“America’s Most Progressive Art Institution” 
(A WON-PROFIT CHARITABLE INSTITUTION) 


takes pride in announcing an 


$18.000 Purchase Prize Painting Exhibition 


Open to all artists — No Jury of Admission 


DATES: February 24 to March 2, 1952 
PLACE: Dinner Key Auditorium, Miami, Fla. 
MEDIA: Oil, Watercolor, Casein, Gouache 


Entry cards due not later than December 1, 1951 
Work due not later than December 31, 1951 


Jury of awards to be announced later 


STaTEMENT OF Purpose: First—to give the greatest number of artists an opportunity 
to exhibit their paintings to the greatest number of art lovers, in America’s greatest 
winter resort, without handicap from various juries. 


Second—to stimulate art in the South and bring to the attention of the art world the 
possibilities for cultural development in Miami, Florida. 


hird—to seek the undiscovered, artist. 


Seven Purehase Prizes 


st PRIZE—S$5.000 2nd PRIZE—S3.000 3rd PRIZE—S1.500 
ith PRIZE—S$1.250 Sth PRIZE—S1.000 
6th PRIZE—S750 7th PRIZE—S$500 


And 267 Honorable Mention prizes of $25 U. 8S. Treasury Savings Bonds 


All paintings offered will be hung to the capacity of the auditorium, there being 135,000 
square feet of wall space. The Terry Art Institute reserves the right to refuse to hang any 
painting which will, in their opinion, be prejudicial to the public welfare. 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE 
2323 S. W. 27th Avenue 
MIAMI 45, FLORIDA 


Please send me complete details for your $18,000 Purchase Prize Painting Exhibition. 
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PORTRAIT 
SPECIALISTS 


Grand Central Art Galleries, inc. 


15 Vanderbilt Ave. New York City 





Paintings 
LUCY 


VENGLE 


WELLONS GALLERY 
70 E. 56 ST. N.Y. 22 


| paintings e Oct. "8-20 | 


| john heller gallery, inc. | 
108 e. 57, n. y. | 


oes PARIS LIFE eae 
painted by 


0. FOSS 


october 1-13 
VAN DIEMEN-LILIENFELD GALLERIES 


Qs 4221 East 57 St., N. Y. 





FREDERIC Oct. 2-12 


WHITAKER 


RECENT WATERCOLORS 


Grand Central Art Galleries, Inc. 
eum «415 Vanderbilt Ave., N.Y.C. quam 


HELION 


FEIGL GALLERY “1 Medison Ave. 


KOOTZ +, 


GALLERY @&F& 


600 MADISON <C = 


(bet. 57th & 58th Sts.) 
October 1, 1951 
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Who’s News 
The Metropolitan Museum announces 
the election as board member of Irwin 
Untermeyer, former Associate Justice of 
the Appellate Division and collector of 
European decorative arts. ... Robert W. 
Woide has been named assistant to the 
Director of the Canton (Ohio) Art In- 
stitute. . Two new members of the 
Ganso Gallery “stable” are Ruth Gikow 
and Alex Redein, both of whom will have 
one-man shows this season. . . . Newly 
appointed as Associate Editor of Ameri- 
can Artist magazine is John Morse, who 
will also serve as Executive Director of 
the newly formed Amateur Artists As- 
sociation of America (see p. 5).... The 
Mystic Art Association has elected Rob- 
ert Brackman as president. 
Appointment of Mrs. John A. Pope as 
chief of its Traveling Art Exhibition 
Service has been announced by Wash- 
ington’s Smithsonian Institution. An- 
other addition to the Smithsonian staff 
is Miss Gladys Acton. . . . New director 
of Grand Central Moderns Gallery, suc- 
ceeding Miss Lynn Lagerstrom, is Dal- 
las-born R. V. Bendrat. Mr. Bendrat has 
been associated with the Chodoff Gal- 
leries in New York and, during the past 
summer, Peter Hunt in Provincetown. 


$20,000 in Tiffany Awards 


A total of $20,000 has been awarded 
by the Tiffany Foundation in 16 annual 
grants for fellowships in painting, 
sculpture and graphic arts. Applications 
are now being received for the 1952 
competition, “open to men and women 
of unusual talent and personal quali- 
fications irrespective of color, race or 
creed. Age limit is 35.” Applications 
should be made to the Tiffany Founda- 
tion, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York City. 
The 1951 winners, just announced, are: 

Painting, $2,000: Arthur Polansky, 
Lynn, Mass.; Theodoros Stamos, New 
York; Martin Weissman, New York; 
$1,000: John Bernhardt, New York; 
George V. Kachergis, Chapel Hill, N. C.; 
Joan Kempsmith, Shaker Hgts., O.; Hal 
Lotterman, Toledo; Herbert Steinberg, 
New York; Atha Tehon, Urbana, IIl. 

Sculpture, $2,000: Allen Harris 
Pritchett, Jr., St. Louis; Luise M. Kaish, 
Flushing, N. Y. 

Graphic Arts, $1,500: Leona Pierce, 
New York; $1,000: John Paul Jones, 
Aberdeen, S. D.; $500: Arnold Abram- 
son, New York; Leon Goldin, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Bertha Rosenbaum, Detroit. 





Mayer Column on the 15th 

Ralph M. Mayer’s regular feature 
“On The Material Side,” which has 
appeared in first of the month is- 
sues of THE ArT DIGEST, will appear 


in the mid-month 
next issue, 


issues starting 


The Art Digest is published semi-monthly October 
to May and monthly June to September by The 
Art Digest, Inc., at 116 East 59th Street, New 
York 22, N. Y., U.S.A. Edna M. Boswell, Presi- 
dent; Marcia Hopkins, Secretary; H. George Burn- 
ley, Business Manager. Entered as second class 
matter Oct. 15, 1930, at Post Office of New York, 
under the Act of March 3, 1879. Subscriptions, 
$4.00 a year in U.S.A. and Pan American Union; 
Canada and Foreign, $4.40; single copy 35 cents. 
Change of address: Send both old and new ad- 
dresses and allow three weeks for change. Editorial 
and Advertising Offices, 116 East 59th St., New 
York 22, N. Y. Telephone PLaza 9-7621. Indexed 
in Art Index. Not responsible for unsolicited 
manuscripts or photographs. The Art Digest, Vol. 
26, No. 1, October 1, 1951. 








Now on exhibition 


19th and 20th Century 


AMERICAN 


Paintings 


and 
Watercolors 


MILCH GALLERIES 


55 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


FRENCH 


AND COMPANY, Inc. 
cI 


ANTIQUAIRES 
TAPESTRIES 
FURNITURE 
PAINTINGS 

WORKS of ART 


cI”) 


210 EAST 57th STREET 
NEW YORK 





Paintings by 


WALLACE PUTNAM 


October 1-20 
Passedoit Gallery « 12: €. 57 


STEEL 
SCULPTURE 


SCULPTURE CENTER 


Hours: 2 to 5, 7 to 1 





167 E. 69 ST. 





Paintings 


HUGH WEISS 


October 8-27 
HACKER GALLERY 24 w. ss 







NEW HOUSE 3 GALLERIES 


ATECT GRA. 


' AP 
Lise Established 1878 


Fine Old Masters 


15 EAST 57th STREET NEW YORK 





VAUGHN FLANNERY 


PAINTINGS OF THE AMERICAN RACING SCENE 
Through October 20 


KRAUSHAAR GALLERIES 
32 East 57th Street New York City 






TH otxnisition 
The Downtown Gallery 
32 E 51 ° New York 












f 





ROSENBERG GALLERIES | 
PICASSO 


DRAWINGS AND WATERCOLORS 1914-1945 
October 8—November 3 


16 EAST 57th STREET + NEW YORK 22 





Thru Oct. 12 First Showing in the East 


ak 2 E L S os | N 


HARRY SALPETER GALLERY 4, y" jyep env. 


Colored Prints Through October 13 


BENTON SPRUANCE 
REHN GALLERIES 683 Fifth Ave., New York 


(WEAR 54th STREET) 


RECENT PAINTINGS 


TO NOVEMBER 3 


FRANK PERLS GALLERY 


BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 


























LETTERS 





Gide on Painting 

Sir: To quote Gide on “art” [see “Scrap- 
book,” Dicest, Sept. 15] is to quote an 
excellent writer who in truth had little 
or no interest in “painting” or “music” of 
the new idioms. From the early years his 
mind was in the right place, but he was 
of s’ow maturity an” it is not until “The 
Counterfeiters” (c.1926) that we find his 
theory on writing approaching that of the 
new painting: namely, the rejection of 
“plot,” “goal,” “rationality” and the em- 
phasis upon “spontaneity” as the fertile 
source of all the arts. 

Gide of course despised critics and acade- 
micians who, to rather freely interpret 
him, resembled that noble though full- 
buttocked biped, the penguin, whose wings 
are given to paddling around in pools and 
whose “brooding instinct is so strong that 
[it] may brood lumps of ice” (Brit. Ency.). 

L. ZouTEe 
New York, N. Y. 


Those Ominous Amateurs 

Sir: My compliments to Otto Carl Bach, 
whose observations (The Museum’s Side) 
you reprinted from the Denver Museum 
Quarterly, and to you for reprinting it 
(Dicest, Sept. 15). I found the article ad- 
mirable not only because it discussed its 
theme but because it tied up in a neat 
bundle almost every aspect of contempo- 
rary art; that is, everything that is wrong 
with contemporary art. 

The amateurization of art in America 
has reached the point where everyone 
concerned with art—well, almost every- 
one—has to accept, condone and even 
traffic with it and make terms with it, 
as the price of continuing in his function. 
We are trapped between the professionals 
who can bring only technical dexterity, 
but not creativity, to their task, and the 
amateurs who compensate for their lack 
of training with a sort of breathless ex- 
citement about the opportunities for ex- 
pression in art which art professionals 
might well envy and emulate. Grandma 
Moses is more than an artist, of what- 
ever category; she is an omen. 

Harry SALPETER 
New York, N. Y. 


Saves Our “Scrapbook” Items 
Sir: Many thanks to whoever chooses 
the paragraphs in “From a Scrapbook.” I 
save every one in a small scrapbook. I 
prize my entire ART DIGEST. 
Mrs. JOHN W. Bury 
Huntington Park, Calif. 


Less Leg Work 

Sm: Throwing some seasoning into the 
bouillabaisse of criticism which, a few 
months ago, began to simmer in these 
columns, may I say that the so-called 
criticism of art exhibitions, as it appears 
under the heading of 57th Street in Re- 
view in the Digest, adds little or nothing 
to the general intelligence of art. 

If you are going to wade into what 
Kenneth Clark calls “the shallow waters 
of art journalism,” then stick to the facts 
and leave judgments to the more judicious. 
But if yours is a higher mission, why not 
exercise some selectivity? I would rather 
read one intelligent writer’s considered 
opinion — right or wrong — of one signifi- 
cant show, than read palaver about 50 
exhibitions “reviewed” in the interests of 
complete coverage. 

To serve the best interests of the. DIGEST 
and .its readers, I submit that you need 
cover only that which, by professional 
standards, is the best, the most interest- 
ing, and the most stimulating in art on 
the international scene. In other words, 
more head work, less leg work. 

ALICE Purpy SICKLES 
San Francisco, Calif. 


The Art Digest 
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Amateurs Organize: To Hold Competition 


FORMATION of a new group called 
Amateur Artists Association of Amer- 
ica, Inc., with headquarters at the 
American Artist Magazine, New York, 
and with the latter’s co-publisher, Ar- 
thur L. Guptill, president, and its as- 
sociate editor, John D. Morse, execu- 
tive director, was announced last 
month. 

The association also announced a 
first annual Amateur Oil Painting Com- 
petition open to all “bona fide’ ama- 
teurs of North, South and Central 
America, from which conservative and 
modern juries will select outstanding 
works for awards and later exhibition. 
Every amateur submitting to the com- 
petition will receive from a member of 
one of the juries a personal criticism 
of the work submitted. Rather than 
cash awards, prizewinning paintings 
will receive “Certificates of Awards.” 


Although the newly formed associa- 
tion does not provide any final defini- 
tion of “amateur,” the prospectus states 
that “for this competition an ‘amateur’ 
will be considered as one who paints 
primarily as an avocation; a ‘profes- 
sional’ as one who earns his living—or 
a large part of it—as an artist, or as 
a teacher regularly exhibiting and sell- 
ing his work.” Entry fee is $5; closing 
date for receipt of the official forms, 
November 30. Applications for forms 
should be made to the association at 
345 Hudson Street, New York 14, N. Y. 
Other competitions will be announced 
within a few months. 


Among the prominent people ‘who 
are giving the AAAA enthusiastic sup- 
port,” states the initial announcement, 
“are Norman Rockwell; Dean Cornwell; 
Al Dorne; Frederic Whitaker, presi- 
dent of the American Water Color So- 
ciety; William H. Schneider, president 


of the Society of Illustrators; and Dr. 
Anthony Bassler, president of the Phy- 
sicians Art Association. 

Regular fee for active membership 
in the new AAAA is $5 per year. 

Jury members for the first Competi- 
tion will be: Ogden Pleissner, Byron 
Browne, Stewart Klonis, James C. 
Boudreau, Robert Beverley Hale and 
Louis Bouché. . 


The Kids Want Art 


From a survey of more than 1,600 
questionnaires to the school children of 
Elizabeth, N. J., the Police Athletic 
League of that city recently learned 
that among activities in which the kids 
most want instruction and have the 
most interest, art ranks fourth—after 
basketball, baseball and roller skating. 
Reported the Elizabeth Journal: 

“The Police Department, rich in tal- 
ent for classes in baseball, boxing and 
track, and even boasting skilled roller 
skating teachers, has not yet come up 
with a bluecoat who can wield a brush. 
More than 500 boys and girls whose 
questionnaire listed art among the ac- 
tivities they desire most are counted 
upon as potential art material.” 

Elizabeth artists and art teachers 
have volunteered, but the problem of 
finding a place in which to hold the 
classes has deveJoped. With a popula- 
tion exceeding 100,000, the city has 
neither a museum nor art center. 


Home Furnishings at Baltimore Museum 


Described as “probably the largest 
exhibition of modern home furnishings 
held by a museum in recent years,” ‘a 
show current through October at the 
Baltimore Museum contains approxi- 
mately 500 items of furniture, fabrics, 
floor coverings, lamps and accessories. 


Mark Tobey’s “The Gathering,’ which appears in the East’s most comprehensive 
review of work by one of the leading artists of the Northwest. Scheduled to open 
at the Whitney Museum October 4, this show in the Whitney’s series on living 
American artists includes 60 paintings and prints. Originated by the California 
Palace of the Legion of Honor and seen in a smaller version in Seattle and Santa 
Barbara, the show continues at the Whitney through November 4. 
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LEHMBRUCK 


AND HIS CONTEMPORARIES 


Sept. 24 - Oct. 13 


CURT VALENTIN GALLERY 
Formerly BUCHHOLZ GALLERY 
32 East 57 Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


ruvolo 


oct. 8-27 
catherine viviano 
42 e. 57 st. new york 







Recent Paintings Oct. 7-20 


WARD LOCKWOOD 


La GALERIA ESCONDIDA 


Eulalia Es Emetaz, Dir. Taos, New Mexico 


CONTEMPORARY ARTS 
106 East 57 St., N. Y. C. 


STANLEY 


(TWARDOWICZ) 
October |— October 19 








mon! Through C Oct. 13 sini 


GRACE 6, SWANK 


New Oils 


ARGEN GALLERIES 


CONTEMPORARY 
ARTISTS 


MACBETH GALLERY 11 E. 57 


ROBERT Oct. 1-13 


KIPNISS 


CREATIVE GALLERY 
18 EAST 57 STREET 


FRANK KING 


WALLACE 


October 2-21 
THE NEW GALLERY, 63 W. 44, N. Y. 
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ater T e 0 N 
Oct. 9-27 


MIDTOWN GALLERIES 
Watercolors 
NEW LOCATION ]7 E, 57 S$#. 


A. D. Gruskin, Director 
and Oils 
5 























exhibition 


CONSTANT 


REY MILLET 


october 8-27 


PIERRE MATISSE 


41 E. 57 NEW YORK 


FIRST NEW YORK EXHIBITION 
PAINTINGS and DRAWINGS 


fritz JANSCHKA 


Oct. 9-26 


American British Art Gallery 
122 East 55th Street 


RAZEL KAPUSTIN 


OCTOBER 9-30 


ELLEN DONOVAN GALLERY 


1716 Rittenhouse Sq., Philadelphia 3, Pa. 


7 FULBRIGHT AWARD SHOW 


ETHEL & JENNE MAGAFAN 

: EDWARD CHAVEZ 
BRUCE CURRIE 

HOWARD MANDEL 


125 E. 57 ST. 








§ oct. 8-27 


O GALLERY 





Paintings by FLORENCE 


FERMAN 


Oct. 1-13 


Ward Eggleston 
161 W.57St.,N.Y.C. Galleries 
———Through Oct. 27 


BRANCUSI» 
DUCHAMP 


SIDNEY JANIS 15 E. 57 


*fair 
fantastic 





three centuries P aris 
of fine prints oct. 1-31 
KENNEDY & CO., 785 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 





Richard 


POUSETTE-DART 


Recent Works e Sept. 24-Oct. 13 


BETTY PARSONS 


GALLERY e 15 E. 57 St. N. Y. 


Motherwell: A Profile 


SOMEWHERE along the road to becom- 
ing a professor of philosophy, Robert 
Motherwell, under some inner compul- 
sion, decided to be a painter. Today at 
36 he is one of the best known and most 
widely quoted of the younger advanced 
abstractionists. When we suggested that, 
in fact, he has become their official dia- 
lectician, he answered: 

“Let’s put it this way: I’m the Irish- 
man of the group. I talk the most.” 

Half Irish he is; the other half—on 
his father’s side—is Clydeside Scotch, 
although both of his parents were born 
in this country. He is tall, browned, boy- 
ish-looking, with the slightly bent gait 
of the serious undergraduate. He likes 
to talk about art, knows its history well, 
expresses himself thoughtfully, and 
often emphasizes a point by trailing a 
string of adjectives. When we met him 
he had some concern about the Yankee 
game that day, and had a later date 
to take his step-daughter — “a three- 
year-old right out of a Watteau”—to the 
zoo. Both Motherwell and his wife 
Betty are twice married. 


He was born Robert Burns Mother- 
well, III, in Aberdeen, Washington, in 
1915. The middle name and the terminal 
number have been dropped. His family 
was not wealthy in his childhood, al- 
though his father eventually became a 
successful West Coast banker. 

Like other children, young Mother- 
well liked to paint and sketch, and, at 
11, he won an art scholarship offer. 
However, from earliest years he had de- 
cided to follow the academic life, rather 
than business, and chose specifically the 
profession of philosophy. To that end he 
enrolled in Stanford University in 1932. 
There he roomed with Henry Aiken, 
now professor of aesthetics at Harvard. 
Aesthetics was the branch of philosophy 
that most interested both of them, and 
many an evening at college was spent 
in philosophical argument and discus- 
sion, Motherwell adhering then to the 
Dewey art-as-experience school, Aiken 
at that time to the Hegelian mystique. 

The two young philosophers went on 
together to graduate study at Harvard, 
where Motherwell came under the in- 
spiring teaching of the late David Prall 
who had brought to the study of aes- 
thetics the findings of relational logic. 
This new logic concerns itself with rela- 
tionships of things other than those 
dealt with in the old-line Aristotelian 
logic, and with the expression of such 
relationships. Although the relational 
logic may not account for the kind of 
painting he does today, Motherwell 
says: “It has helped me in the formu- 
lation of a defense of the painting my 
colleagues and I do.” And, one might 
add, it has helped give him assurance. 

As the result of a paper he did on 
Delacroix, it was suggested that Mother- 
well further develop the study of Dela- 





ROBERT MOTHERWELL 


croix in Paris, where he went in 1938. 
However, instead of following Dela- 
croix, he took to rambling about, and 
to painting on his own. He knew no 
artists there, and not until his return 
to the West Coast prior to the outbreak 
of the war did Motherwell talk with an 
artist, the late Lance Hart, who had 
been a long-time friend. Through Hart’s 
instigation Motherwell was invited to 
give a lecture course on Modern Euro- 
pean Painting at the U. of Oregon. 

By this time the professor was lost 
to philosophy; Motherwell wanted only 
to study art. He packed off for Colum- 
bia University to study under art his- 
torian Meyer Schapiro. The latter, 
learning of Motherwell’s desire to paint, 
thought his student ought to meet other 
New York artists, so brought him 
around to the studio of Kurt Seligmann. 
There, Motherwell met many surrealist 
painters—Masson, Tanguy, Ernst, Du- 
champ, .and—close to Motherwell’s own 
age—Matta. 

“They were real comrades,” Mother- 
well says of the surrealist group. “They 
were interested in young artists and 
would take anyone at his face value. 
They did not understand what I was 
trying to do, but they didn’t try to 
change me over. They were cordial, 
friendly, gracious, sympathetic” — the 
string of adjectives. 

Up to this time Motherwell had paint- 
ed in a style that could roughly be 
called in the fauve vein — figurative, 
done in bright, intense colors. Matisse 
was always a great influence on him, as 
was the cubist collage. Among the sur- 
realists there were two groups: the 
literal, Dali type of painter, and the 
abstract, Miré type. Through Matta, 
Motherwell learned of automatic draw- 
ing as interpreted by Matta, and as 
originally developed by Miré, whom 
Motherwell calls “the greatest artist of 
the generation after Picasso.” 

“I began from that point to work in 
‘automatic abstract art’—a lousy phrase, 

{Continued on page 23] 





JEAN EVE 


To October 27 


PERL 


Paintings 


GALLERIES 


32 East 58 Street, New York 
The Art Digest 
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Civic Responsibility 

ME the most significant item of 

news in this issue is the short piece 
on page 5 about the school children of 
Elizabeth, N. J. The Police Athletic 
League of that city found, as a result 
of a questionnaire to some 1,600 school 
kids, that next to instruction in basket- 
ball, baseball and roller skating, they 
want art. And some 500 of the 1,600 
placed art first, even ahead of sports. 

Elizabeth is a hard, tough city with 
a population exceeding 100,000. It is a 
product of heavy industry and its school 
children are largely the sons and 
daughters of industrial wage earners 
of the middle and lower brackets. It is 
these children who want art. 

Like many another industrial city, 
Elizabeth has no art center and no 
museum. Probably all these years its 
city fathers thought that nearby New 
York could take care of any cultural 
needs it might have. The tax money 
was spent on other things. It must have 
been quite a surprise, then, to hear 
from the Police Athletic League, organ- 
ized and financed to counteract child 
delinquency, that the children all this 
time have been hungering to know and 
to practice art. 

The questionnaire has proved that 
art in America is now a civic respon- 
sibility. 


Television . 


.c LOOKS as if the San Francisco Mu- 

seum must be credited with the pio- 
neering ef museum projection of art 
via television. While other museums 
have dabbled intermittently in TV pro- 
grams, none has shown sustained ef- 
fort in this direction, and none has 
tailored its programs to the TV medium 
as San Francisco is doing. Television is 
show business, and to put art across 
the TV screen a live organized show is 
required—something more than just a 
decent lisping about a picture’s com- 
position. 

It is good to learn that the Metro- 
politan Museum is keenly aware of the 
possibilities of television, and that it is 
providing for TV in its future plans. 
The fact was revealed by Emily Ge- 
nauer in the Herald Tribune. She dis- 
closed that recently the Met “very 
quietly filed plans with the Department 
of Housing and Buildings for the altera- 
tion of its lecture hall to provide tele- 
vision facilities. The museum insists 
this is a simple remodeling job, but 
it’s going to cost, according to the plans 
filed with the eity, no less than $820,000, 
and involve the construction ef a studio, 
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{ 
a deep stage, a large musical screen 
and the last Word generally in televi- 
sion studio construction. 

“At the moment the project is still a 
‘pious hope.’ For one thing, approval 
of the use of certain materials during 
this period of war shortages must be 
obtained from Washington. For an- 
other, the museum’s trustees have thus 
far approved the plans in principle but 
not in detail. Nevertheless one thing 
is clear. Around the Metropolitan a 
good deal of thought has gone into the 
whole question of televising art.” 

Also, adds Miss Genauer, a good deal 
of figuring. She quotes the museum’s 
Director of Education as estimating 
the cost of producing a series of 13 
television shows at between $50,000 and 
$75,000. 

There, of course, is the rub. Televi- 
sion is expensive and few museums are 
going to be’ able to find that much 
money. Eventually industry and busi- 
ness must support the televising of art 
just as it does the broadcasting of good 
music. Our hat will be off to the first 
that will step forward to assume this 
logical role of sponsorship. 


The Karolik Gift 


NE OF THE fascinations of art is in 
the way artists and periods pass in 
and out of fashion. In my well-worn 
early edition of Reinach’s “Apollo,” 
for example, there is no mention of 
El Greco in the chapters devoted to 
the history of Spanish painting. He was 
not in fashion in the late 19th century. 
Similarly, in the history of American 
painting, one entire period between 1815 
and 1865 has long been slighted and 
considered the era in which we had no 
great art activity. With the presenta- 
tion of the great Karolik collection to 
the Boston Museum, it appears that the 
period is finally to receive its due. It 
is true that no single artist of the 
stature of Copley or Homer worked in 
that half-century, but there were many 
good painters—some of them anon- 
ymous to us today—who were able 
artists and who were laying the founda- 
tion of realism and romanticism that 
blossomed in the latter 19th and early 
20th century. 

The generous Karolik gift should do 
much to elevate that period to its right- 
ful stature, and to bring out of many 
an attic and into fashion paintings that 
earlier generations considered worth- 
less buckeyes.—PAuL Birp. 





From a Scrapbook 

“Thus it is, that ideas which. grow 
up within the imagination, and ap- 
pear so levely to it, and of a value 
beyond whatever men call valuable, 
are exposed to be shattered and an- 
nihilated by contact with the Practi- 
cal. It is requisite for the ideal artist 
to possess a force of character that 
seems hardly compatible with its 
delicacy; he must keep his faith in 
himself, while the incredulous world 
assails him with its utter disbelief; 
he must stand up against mankind 
and be his own disciple, both as re- 
spects his genius and the objects to 
which it is directed.”—Nathaniel 
Hawthorne in The Artist of the 
Beautiful (from Mosses From An 
Old Manse). 








Rebay. Is Stalin 


AS A RESULT, und6éubtedly, of criticism 
of its administration’ by Aline Louch- 
heim, N. Y. Times art-writer, the Solo- 
mon R. Guggenheim Foundation re- 
cently issued a statement of policy con- 
cerning its Museum of Non-Objective 
Art. Harry F. Guggenheim, chairman 
of the foundation, stated: 

“The trustees are very much aware 
of the constructive interest on the part 
of artists, critics and others concerned 
with art in the foundation’s plans. We 
welcome their suggestions and we have 
given a great deal of consideration to 
the ideas they have advanced from 
time to time about the foundation’s ac- 
tivities in this field. We wish them 
to know that it is now broadening its 
activities and, we hope, its influence. 
The recent purchase of the property at 
the corner of Fifth Avenue and 88th 
Street will enable the foundation to 
proceed with a program of expanded 
activities.” 

Specifically, the chariman revealed 
that the foundation would proceed with 
erection of a new museum designed by 
Frank Lloyd Wright; would eventually 
place on exhbbition its significant col- 
lection of medern masters which have 
hitherto been in storage (presumably 
because they are not non-objective) ; 
and would revise its system of scholar- 
ship awards. However, the foundation 
“will never cease to further non-ob- 
jectivity in painting,” an aesthetic style 
favored by the foundation’s benefactor. 

Trustees of the foundation include, in 
addition to Harry F. Guggenheim, chair- 
man and nephew of the founder; his 
wife Alicia Patterson; Countess Castle 
Stewart, the founder’s daughter, and 
her husband Earle Castle Stewart; Al- 
bert E. Thiele; Louis S. Levy; Henry 
O. Havemeyer; Willis Booth; Miss Hilla 


Rebay, director of the museum; and 
Medley G. B. Whelpley. 
Discussing the statement in the 


Times, Mrs. Louchheim praised its free- 
dom from “double-talk” but voiced 
two continuing dissatisfactions. First: 
“There is no one on the board who is 
especially qualified to guide the mu- 
seum’s aesthetic policies in the field of 
modern art.” Second: “There is surely 
justifiable question in the wisdom of 
letting one-man artistic control rest 
with someone whose past performance 
is, on the record, somewhat capricious 
and uncooperative with important num- 
bers of the public, scholars, museum 
personnel, and with many artists of 
integrity and reputation.” This refer- 
ence to the director Miss Hilla Rebay 
was followed by Mrs. Louchheim’s ques- 
tion: 

“Does it reflect credit on the founda- 
tion to have its director write in a 
recent issue of a German magazine— 
after a rather impassioned and mystical 
defense of non-objective art—‘It is 
really a shame that the bombs did not 
work harder to destroy the old [art] 
so that finally our own time could fulfill 
itself?’”’ 

Mrs. Louchheim proposed three addi- 
tional revisions in the foundation’s poli- 
cies: (1) addition of a board member 
informed about and interested in med- 
ern art; (2) less stringent interpreta- 
tien of “non-ebjective painting”; (3) 
breaking of one-man artistic control. 
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J. H. WricHT: U. 8S. Ship Constellation 
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Boston Gift Spotlights Forgotten Half Century of American Art 


A MAGNIFICENT COLLECTION of 230 
American paintings of the period 1815- 
1865—hitherto the most neglected in 
American art collections—has been pre- 
sented to the Boston Museum by Bos- 
tonian Maxim Karolik, who, with his 
wife the late Martha Codman Karolik, 
spent many years assembling the group 
of portrait, genre, landscape and still- 
life subjects by 84 pioneer American 
painters. 

To house its overwhelming gift as 
a single unit for the requested five 
years, the museum has constructed 10 
connecting galleries in a space formerly 
occupied by an interior court. A pon- 
derous 500-page catalogue containing 
biographies, documentation, a history 
of American painting of that period by 
John I. H. Baur (its most authoritative 
historian), and a reproduction of each 
of the 230 works has been published 
for the museum by Harvard University 
Press. The great catalogue is, in itself, 
probably the most complete work on 
that period of American art. 

Boston’s fortunate gift, which opens 
to the public October 3, was presented 
in 1948, but announcement was with- 
held pending gallery construction. The 
Karoliks had earlier given the museum 
a fine collection of 18th-century Ameri- 
can art. 

Bound to accelerate the sweeping re- 
evaluation of American art of the period 
between Copley and Homer, the Karolik 
collection contains many rediscoveries 
in American painting, and proves that 
a vigorous art flourished in this country 
during the era shortly after what John 
Fiske called “the critical period in 
American history,” and the Civil War. 
In older histories of American art, it 
has generally been presented as an ar- 
tistically barren stretch of years. 

In a letter to the museum’s director, 
printed in the catalogue of the collec- 
tion, Karolik points out that: 
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“The collection was made for one 
purpose only: to show what happened 
in this country in the art of painting 
in the period of half a century—from 
1815 to 1865—and to show the begin- 
ning and the growth of American land- 
scape and genre painting. The aim was 
to make a collection not of ‘Americana’ 
for the antiquarian, but of American 
art for the nation. . . . Each painting 
was judged and acquired on the basis 
of artistic merit. Names and history 
were of secondary importance.” 

According to the announcement from 
the museum, “Many of the artists re- 
discovered in this collection passed into 
semi-oblivion because their style did 
not conform to the standard of com- 
bined realism and idealism demanded 
by 19th-century taste. Conspicuous 
among such rediscoveries is Pennsyl- 
vania-born Martin Johnson Heade 
(1819-1904), whose 26 landscapes and 
studies of South American birds and 
flowers fill an entire gallery. Fitz Hugh 
Lane, another almost forgotten painter 
in the realist tradition, is represented 
by seascapes of his native Gloucester 
and views of New York Harbor and the 
coast of Maine. On the other hand, John 
Quidor’s highly imaginative work, much 
of it inspired by the writings of Wash- 
ington Irving, offended critical taste by 
departing too far from realism. 

“One full gallery is devoted to the 
work of American ‘primitives,’ those 
anonymous, or untrained but talented 
painters whose art has been re-exam- 
ined in recent years for its fresh, vital 

. description of earlier times. 

“In another gallery, dominated by 
Far Western landscapes, the work of 
Albert Bierstadt shows picturesque 
Wyoming, Lake Tahoe, California, Yo- 
semite and the Rockies, and, for ex- 
ception, a striking painting of the St. 
Lawrence River from the heights of the 
Citadel at Quebec. George Caleb Bing- 


ham explores the Mark Twain country 
of the Mississippi. The more familiar 
Hudson River School is represented by 
fine works by leaders of that group— 
Thomas Cole, J. F. Cropsey and J. F. 
Kensett. 

“America has always been fascinated 
by maritime life and its history, and 
the Karolik Collection abounds with 
vigorous paintings of ‘wooden ships and 
iron men,’ of square riggers and mast- 
filled docks. 

“Prime interpreters of the everyday 
life of the people were such men as 
Eastman Johnson and David Blythe. 
The latter’s views of the Pittsburgh 
Post Office loungers, about 1860, and of 
an interior of the notorious Libby Pri- 
son near Richmond, Virginia, are close- 
ly observant notations. The Long Island 
artist, William Sidney Mount. has 
scenes of rustic dances and other home- 
ly farm activities.” 


EASTMAN JOHNSON: Winnowing Grain 








Artists James Dixon and Luke Gibney Portray Toni Nichols for 8. F. TV Viewers. 


San Francisco TV Program Reaches 40,000 


By Allon T. Schoener* 


A BI-WEEKLY television program titled 
“Art In Your Life,” given every other 
Sunday afternoon over Station KRON- 
TV, has become a regular activity of 
the San Francisco Museum of Art. Pub- 
lic response to the 30-minute programs 
carried on between April and July were 
so successful that an expanded schedule 
to carry through next June is now 
being organized. According to a pro- 
fessional television poll conducted for 
the station, which donates its time, the 
audience has averaged 40,000 viewers. 

The purpose of the television venture 
was originally outlined by Dr. Grace 
McCann Morley, director of the Mu- 
seum, in the following letter to board 
members and friends of the museum: 

“Our problem is to make art under- 
standable, to demonstrate its import- 
ance in a vital way, to do this simply, 
clearly, entertainingly, with no devia- 
tion from the standards for which we 
stand. We count on this period of in- 
fancy of television, when the technique 
itself is so fascinating and most pro- 
grams are poor, to give us a time of 
experience to learn our trade and to 
increase our advantage, so that we 
shall maintain eur lead even as other 
fields improve their program. Art itself 
should always provide us an edge if 
we learn how to use it well. We mean 
to try to make television serve for art 
and artists, fer that seems the business 
of our kind of museum.” 

Since the San Francisco Museum is 
devoted exclusively to contemporary 
art, each of the programs concerns the 
art of today. In the original series the 
focus was mainly on local art; the new 
series will include programs deveted to 
noted American and European artists, 
for which films will be especially made 
in New York and in Europe. Program 
tepics covered earlier in the year were 
“Modern Sculpture,” “Modern Light- 
ing,” “A Visit with Varda” (the paint- 
er), “Furniture for Modern Living,” 
“How to Loek at Modern Art,” and 
“Two Portrait Painters at Work.” 





*Mr. Schoener is a member of the cura- 
terial staff of the San Francisco Museum of 
Art. 
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Typical of viewer-response is the fol- 
lowing received in the mail: 

“Thank you for the excellent show 
and explanation of Lipchitz. You have 
found and are exploiting one of the 
greatest media for building understand- 
ing and appreciation of modern art... . 
I should very much like to see an evo- 
lutionary approach used in your shows. 
In today’s show, for example, you 
showed the influence of Picasso on 
sculpture. I am ignorant of how Picasso 
came to be, and surely the majority of 
your audience must be of the same 
category. I want to appreciate modern 
art, but my background requires some 
filled in areas in order to make the 
jump to the present day.” 

Television Critic Dwight Newton of 
the San Francisco Examiner wrote of 
the program “How to Look at Art”: 

“Not being expert on these subjects, 
I can merely say that the case was well 
presented, and made excellent and effec- 
tive use of the TV medium.” 

Since television is primarily con- 
cerned with visual communication, an 
art museum is presented with unlimited 
opportunities for public education. In 
1942, Theodore L. Low reported in “The 
Museum as a Social Instrument” that 
in the future “it is to television that 
the museum must turn for the logical 
dissemination of its material on a grand 
scale.” 


How It Is Done 


In creating the art programs, two 
basic considerations govern the San 
Francisco venture. First and most im- 
portant because television is a visual 
medium, what is seen must be given 
priority over what is heard. For this 
reason, the regular gallery lecture or 
interview discussion is the worst type 
of television presentation. The televi- 
sion audience is interested in seeing. 
Throughout the vast collections of 
American museums there is an inex- 
haustible source of material that could 
be shewn on televisien. 


Second, since the program lasts 30 
minutes, there must be enough inter- 
esting material and, above all, action 


[Continued on page 33] 


_ Los Angeles Events 


By Arthur Millier 


Los ANGELES: This city’s artists and 
the Municipal Department of Art will 
again stage exhibitions in city parks 
in connection with the annual all-city 
art festival this month, thanks to the 
popular success of last year’s outdoor 
art shows. 

The main all-city exhibition (sev- 
enth annual) will be shown in the Greek 
Theater, Griffith Park, presenting from 
October 12 to 28 a cross section of 
painting and sculpture by amateur and 
professional artists residing within 125 
miles of City Hall. From October 12 
through 14 the outdoor shows will be 
held in seven parks. Leading architects 
are designing the display areas. After- 
noon and evening art-in-action, puppet 
shows, children’s art classes and musi- 
cal programs will be given. 

The redesigned and enlarged Art 
Center in La Jolla opened its doors 
September 14 with a reception for mem- 
bers, museum officials from as far away 
as San Francisco, artists and critics. 
(La Jolla neighbors San Diego.) The 
center’s three floors include fine ex- 
hibition galleries, a sun room with 
ocean view, class rooms, a sculpture 
studio and a kiln for ceramics. Donal 
Hord is teaching a sculpture course 
there. On view are the Charles F. 
Meyer collection of Oriental art, and 
prints from the collection of Miss Freda 
Klapp, executive director. 

American arts and crafts had their 
finest showing ever in this region in 
the exhibition assembled at the Los 
Angeles County. Fair. Before the show 
opened, Designers RobsjohnGibbings and 
Paul T. Frankl bought many of the 
choicest ceramic and jewelry offerings. 
Richard Petterson, head of the ceramics 
department at Scripps College, directed 
this competitive show. 

The County Fair’s contemporary 
painting and sculpture show proved 
disappointing, to me, at least, perhaps 
because inevitably overshadowed by the 
“One World of Art” display. Richard 
Haines added another prize to his many 
recent ones by winning the $1,000 pur- 
chase award for Sea Houses. The sculp- 
ture purchase, $500, was won by James 
Hueter’s Figure. Honorable mentions 
carrying $100 were given to paintings 
by Dan Lutz and Clarence Hinkle and 
sculpture by David Green. 

Dalzell Hatfield, back from six 
months in Europe, is showing recent 
acquisitions at his gallery. A superb 
Pissarro spring landscape of 1870 and 
a Gauguin Pont Aven landscape (1888) 
plus a beautiful Renoir portrait of 
Gabrielle in a red blouse are among 
the many choice French pictures he 
brought back. 

For the second year the James Vige- 
veno Galleries are presenting a show 
called “Art for Every Home.” Cempris- 
ing pictures priced from $15 te $150 by 
38 Americans and Europeans, it is on 
view to October 12. The show is aimed 
at the young or new collector, many 
of whom bought last year. 

The Cowie Galleries has opened with 
a splashy receptien the first Pacific 
Coast exhibition by the popular English 
painter, Edward Brian Seago. The pic- 
tures are of English eountryside and of 
ports in Britain and the eentinent. 
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MANET: Women at the Races 


DELACROIX: Musiciens Arabes 


Joslyn’s 20th Anniversary Show Studies Modern Art Origins 


CELEBRATING its 20th birthday, 
Omaha’s Joslyn Art Museum, on No- 
vember 3, opens a big loan show de- 
voted to today’s most universally ap- 
pealing subject: French painting from 
1800 to 1910. On view at the Nebraska 
museum to November 9, the show— 
titled “The Beginnings of Modern Paint- 
ing” — includes 60-odd paintings, all 
loans from museums, from generous 
private collectors, and from dealers. 
Meanwhile, Joslyn is keeping its own 
collection of 19th-century painting in- 
tact, playing it off against the loan 
show “so that visitors can make com- 
parisons with what we have assembled 
permanently in Omaha.” 

According to Eugene Kingman, Jos- 
lyn’s director, the exhibition “should 
go far in giving our visitors a much 
better understanding of how modern 
painting got started and what it is all 


about.” He notes further: “The work 
in this exhibition clearly demonstrates 
the successive waves of new movements 
—each a modern art in its time—that 
followed one after another at an ac- 
celerating pace from the close of the 
French Revolution at the 18th century 
to the early years of the 20th cen- 
tury. The exhibition concludes. on. the 
threshold of contemporary. painting. It 
is, in essence, not a survey of the 19th 
century, but an introduction to our 
painting today. It bridges a gap that to 
many people still exists between the 
work of the academicians and the 
moderns.” 

Guided by succinct labels, many of 
which introduce quotes from the art- 
ists represented, visitors will have a 
chance to trace the course of modern 
painting from David—witness the Cleve- 
land Museum’s La Citoyenne Crouzet 


James Ensor’s “Entry of Christ into Brussels in 1889,’ one of 62 paintings and 
more than 70 drawings and prints in the first large-scale U. S. retrospective of 
the modern Belgian painter (1860-1949). Just opened at the Museum of Modern 
Art in New York, and to be reviewed next issue, the show was organized by the 
Boston Institute of Contemporary Arts, with the cooperation of the Belgian 
Government. It will remain on view at the Modern through October 28, after 
which it travels to St. Louis, Cleveland and Boston. 
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and Detroit’s Roman Youth with a 
Horse —on through the 19th century 
and into the 20th. Here, the survey 
terminates-with a Braque still-life from 
the Rhode Island School of Design, and 
with :three Picassos—a Still-Life from 
Columbus, a Head lent by:Knoedler’s, 
and On the Upper Deck from the Art 
Institute of Chicago. 

Of the many “isms” represented in 
its show—classicism, romanticism, et al. 
—the museum says: “The mark of each 
is found in one form or another in all 
contemporary painting—the ‘tradition- 
al’ as well as the ‘modern.’” 

Along with paintings already men- 
tioned, highlights of the anniversary 
event include the familiar Daumier 
Laundress (Albright Gallery); Cé- 
zanne’s celebrated Portrait of Madame 
Cézanne (Cincinnati); one of the Monet 
Haystack series (Springfield Museum); 
Rouault’s popular Old King (Carne- 
gie); and Van Gogh’s Olive Grove (Nel- 
son Gallery). Others represented in- 
clude Boudin, Corot, Courbet, Degas, 
Delacroix, Gauguin, Ingres, Léger, 
Manet, Millet, Redon, and Seurat. 


League to Hold Baylinson Memorial 


A memorial exhibition of 30 years of 
painting by the late A. S. Baylinson 
will be held next month in the spacious 
gallery of the Art Students League, 
with which the painter was long iden- 
tified. Because of a disastrous fire in his 
studio in the old Lincoln Arcade Build- 
ing, in 1930, only seven canvases have 
been assembled to represent Baylin- 
son’s early period, which was influenced 
by Robert Henri and the modernists 
originally shown in the Armory Show. 
These canvases were in private collec- 
tions at the time of the fire. 

Extraordinarily energetic, Baylinson 
became more and more prolific and it 
was not unusual for him to complete 
40 canvases in a year. At the time 
of his sudden death in May 1950 he 
was teaching at the League and other 
schools and holding classes in his own 
studio. These are being continued under 
the direction of his widow. 
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JOHN CHAPMAN LEwIs: Bay Nets. Oil Purchase Prize, Atlanta 


Southeast’s Largest Annual 


CLOSE TO 150 paintings were picked 
from 800 entries for the Southeast’s 
largest regional, the Sixth Southeastern 
Annual, which opened recently at At- 
lanta’s High Museum of Art. Co-spon- 
sored by the Atlanta Junior League, 
the show this year offered $1,300 in 
purchase prizes. 

Jurors for this show, which attracts 
artists of eight states, were painters 
William Thon and Francis Chapin. For 
top honors, they picked: in oils, John 
Chapman Lewis of Straits, N. C.; in 
opaque watercolor, Ferdinand Warren, 
now guest instructor at Atlanta’s Agnes 
Scott College; and in transparent wa- 
tercolor, Henry I. Whiddon, student at 
the museum’s school. Whiddon, whose 
Mexico No. 1 (see page 22) was singled 
out by the museum as the “biggest 
surprise among the prize winners,” is 
now 20 years old. He enrolled in the 
museum junior school at the age of 15. 

After its museum showing, the ex- 


Arthur Szyk Dies 


ARTHUR Szyk, famed miniaturist and 
trenchant satirist of the Nazis, died 
September 13 at New Canaan, Conn., 
at the age of 57. The Polish artist had 
been living in the U. S. since 1941. 

Szyk, who was regarded by many as 
the leading living master of the nearly 
lost art of illumination, and whose 
work was often compared with that of 
the monks of the Middle Ages, was 
equally known for his savagely effec- 
tive cartoons of the Hitler regime. 
While his son George fought the Nazis 
with the forces of the Free French, the 
father became a bitterly satirical car- 
toonist, first in England and later in 
America, where his works appeared in 
such publications as Time, Life, PM, 
Fortune and Colliers. They were also 
used to inspire U.S. armed forces, and 
were shown for that purpose at West 
Point and Annapolis and at USO Army 
recreation centers. 

Best known of his Szyk’s illumina- 
tions was his illustrated version of The 
Haggadah, the book of ritual for the 
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hibition will be displayed in the street 
windows of the Davison-Paxon Com- 
pany department store, Atlanta busi- 
ness concern which annually donates 
the prize money. Later it moves onto 
Macon, Georgia. For a complete list 
of prize winners, see page 22. 


Fisher Art to Notre Dame 


A $1,200,000 collection of 17 old mas- 
ter paintings and three tapestries has 
been given to the University of Notre 
Dame by Mrs. Fred Fisher, widow of 
the founder of Fisher Body Company, 
Detroit. Mrs, Fisher had earlier pre- 
sented $1 million to the university for 
a student dormitory. 


Among the paintings are works by 
Pollaiuolo, Luini, Quentin Massys, 
Boucher, Vigée LeBrun and Nattier. 
Most highly prized, according to the 
New York Times, is a Portrait of a 
Woman by Bart Vaneto. 


Jewish holiday of Passover. He worked 
four years on this story of the exodus 
from Egypt, to illustrate in full colors 
and illuminate in gold the Hebrew text 
on vellum, first copy of which was pre- 
sented to King George. The edition of 
240 copies was published in England in 
1941 for 100 guineas per volume. 
Szyk was born in Lodz, Poland, son 
of a textile mill owner. He studied at 
the Julian Academy in Paris and then 
embarked on manuscript illumination, 
serving an apprenticeship in Cracow 
and later visiting the Near East. Dur- 
ing World War I he served in the Rus- 
sian Army and later in the Polish 
Army against Russia. During the early 
1920’s he was working in Paris. 


Sloan Chronology Issued 

Because of conflicting data contained 
in the many recent John Sloan obit- 
uaries, the Whitney Museum has issued 
to the press a definitive chronology of 
Sloan’s life and art career. A minor 
error in date in the Dicest obit last 
issue referred to Sloan’s start as a 
League teacher in 1914. It should have 
read 1916. 


+ e 
Philadelphia Area 
By Dorothy Drummond 
PHILADELPHIA: One-man shows are to 
the fore as the 1951-52 season gets into 
stride,.prominent among them being a 
20-year retrospective survey of esthetic 
growth in the work of Paul Darrow 
(in Artists Gallery at The Pennsyl- 
vania Academy of the Fine Arts); draw- 
ings and watercolors by Frederick 
Taubes and oils by Russell Cowles at 
the Art Alliance; two one-woman offer- 
ings by Philadelphia painters Constance 
Conroy and Razel Kapustin at the Ellen 
Donovan Galleries; an American one- 
man premiere by another young Phila- 
delphian, Ray Hendler (fresh from 
Paris) at the Dubin Galleries; and a 
French solo show of small oils by Paul 

Arzens at Georges de Braux. 

Darrow has worked from gray tonali- 
ties to stronger color in his recent sea 
and landscapes (Barnegat and Bucks 
County) and still-lifes (flowers pre- 





Paut Darrow: Seated Women 


dominantly). Never losing sight of aud- 
ience contact via realism, he neverthe- 
less incorporates basic feeling for the 
abstract. So does Russell Cowles, al- 
though he leans more heavily on ambi- 
tious imaginative themes and figure 
compositions. Cubistically inclined, he 
so manipulates nature that it inter- 
prets his own ideas, not vice versa. In 
much of his work there is more than a 
hint of Cézanne. Taubes, on the other 
hand, though aware of modern trends, 
stems rather from the old master. His 
drawings, spontaneous, free and enthu- 
siatic, privilege the public to participate 
with the painter in those exciting, form- 
ative jottings from which more formal 
canvases finally emerge. 

Razel Kapustin, who revels in fan- 
tasy intense both in color and decora- 
tive quality, gathers into her work ap- 
preciation for the Byzantine, the Per- 
sian and the Etruscan, as well as for 
the moderns. Casein is her favored me- 
dium, traceable, perhaps, to early study 
with the Mexican Siqueiros. 

Constance Conroy, in her solo debut, 
is a young artist who is learning to 
handle paint as an emotional rather 
than a decorative medium. In her early 
cp peenee there is a stage-set hardness, 

[Continued on page 31) 
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Philbrook Acquires Americans 


Oils and watercolors by 14 American 
painters commissioned by Standard Oil 
Company (New Jersey), have been pre- 
sented by the firm to the Philbrook Art 
Center and are on view through this 
month at the Tulsa museum, located in 
the heart of the oil country. Gathered 
over a period of years, the collection 
comprises landscapes, 
portraits, as well as a comprehensive 
pictorial survey of the oil industry. The 
artists were limited in subject matter 
only by the requirement that some evi- 
dence of the oil business be portrayed 
in each canvas. 

The collection represents works by: 
Thomas Benton, Don Burns, Adolf Dehn, 
Ernest Fiene, Peter Hurd, Avery John- 
son, Joe Jones, John McGrady, Frank 
Mechau, Ogden Pleissner, Georges 
Schreiber, Lawrence Smith, Frederic 
Taubes and John Wedda. 


English Contemporaries in Hawaii 


The Honolulu Academy of Arts has 
on view until November 4 the Massey 
Collection of 20th-century English paint- 
ing. Lent by the National Gallery of 
Canada, the 86 paintings in the group 
were presented to Canada in 1946 by 
Vincent Massey, Chairman of the Board 
of Trustees of the London National Gal- 
lery and former High Commissioner for 
Canada in the United Kingdom. 

The Honolulu exhibition marks the 
first U.S. showing. Later the show will 
travel to the California Palace of the 
Legion of Honor in San Francisco. 


Master Graphics at Cooper Union 


Works of master printmakers of Ger- 
many and the Netherlands in the 16th 
and 17th centuries are on exhibition 
through October 20 at the Cooper Union 
Museum. 

Selected from among 300 prints given 
to the Museum in the past four years 
by Mr. Leo Wallerstein, the exhibition 
includes -early masters such as Israhel 
van Meckenam, Hans Sebald Beham and 
Albrecht Diirer. Included in the show is 
a rarely seen etching by Rembrandt, 
The Sheil. 


GERARD DavID: 
The Archangel Gabriel 
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JEAN-ANTOINE HOouDON: 
Sabine Houdon 








(BENIN) BRONZE COCK: 
16th-17th Century 


AFRICAN 


Met Reviews Its Harkness Benefactions 


A MEMORIAL exhibition, occupying 
three galleries, of the outstanding ob- 
jects presented to it by the late Mr. 
and Mrs. Edward S. Harkness has been 
installed at the Metropolitan Museum 
for the remainder of the year. The show 
covers a broad field of collecting, both 
in categories and in time, representing 
items given to the Met in the years be- 
tween 1912 and 1950. Egyptian and Near 
East antiquities, textiles, paintings of 
various periods, and minor arts are 
represented in the display. 


Among the museum’s most prominent 
benefactors, the Harknesses throughout 
the years added to their gifts and, upon 
the death of each—Edward Harkness 
first in 1940, his widow 10 years later 
—the museum was greatly enriched by 
additional bequests. 

In the group of paintings given over 
the 40-year period, there are outstand- 
ing examples by such masters as Pol- 
laiuolo, Gerard David, Holbein, Hob- 
bema, Goya, Vigée-Lebrun, Gainsbor- 
ough and Constable. 

Many of the gifts resulted from great 
Egyptian excavations, a notable exam- 


FRANCISCO JOSE DE GOYA: 
Don Bernardo Yriarte 


ple being the famous Carnavon collec- 
tion of which the museum has a total 
of nearly 1,500 items. Perhaps one of 
the best known of the Harkness gifts— 
known to millions of its visitors—is the 
Tomb of Perneb at the entrance to the 
Egyptian galleries. 


Cranach Drawings Arrive 


A collection of 15 portrait draw- 
ings of the 16th century, loaned by 
the Rheims Museum, will comprise 
an unusual exhibition at Knoedler 
Galleries, New York, October 29 
through November 17. The exhibi- 
tion will be held as a benefit for 
the French museum. Ten of the 
works are by Lucas Cranach, The 
Elder; three by Lucas Cranach, The 
Younger; one is attributed to Hans 
Holbein; and one to Christopher 
Amberger. 

Following the Knoedler showing, 
the collection will be seen at the 
Fogg Museum, Boston, between 
Thanksgiving and Christmas; and at 
the Cleveland Museum in January. 
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FREDERICK E. CHURCH: South America—View of Cotapazi 


Art in Chicago: Americans Reinstalled 


By C. J. Bulliet 

Cuicaco: Twenty-two paintings and 
one sculpture acquired during the last 
two years but never before assigned 
permanent places in the galleries of 
the Art Institute, are revealed in a 
new hanging in five rooms just set aside 
for the museum’s American collections. 

The former American galleries, along 
with some of the rooms devoted to Eu- 
ropean paintings, had to be cleared 
temporarily for the accommodation of 
the huge show of Vienna Treasures. An 
exhibition from Italy followed, and then 
came the annual show of work by stu- 
dent’s of the Institute’s school, largest 
in enrollment of any art school in the 
world. The five galleries newly provided 


BAZIOTES: Cyclops 


have been redecorated and relighted, 
displaying the American pictures to the 
best advantage they ever enjoyed. 


It is good te welcome back the Inness 
and Homer pictures, the Savage por- 
trait of George Washington, Gilbert 
Stuart’s portrait of the Gen. Henry 
Dearborn, one of the founders of Chi- 
cago, and Sargent’s Egyptian Girl, one 
of the most exquisite nudes in all art 
history. Welcome, even, is Grant Wood’s 
American Gothic, which started the 
Grant Wood vogue. 

Thomas Eakins’ Riter Fitzgerald, a 
huge canvas showing life-size the Phila- 
delphia newspaper literary, music and 
art critic in Eakins’ own time as news- 

[Continued on page 33] 


SarGENT: Egyptian Girl 


Butler Adds FDR Head 


A MINIATURE PORTRAIT of Franklin D. 
Roosevelt by Clara Louise Bell has 
been added to the unique collection of 
miniatures of American presidents at 
the Butler Art Institute, Youngstown. 

Begun in 1920, when the institute’s 
founder Joseph G. Butler, Jr., purchased 
a group of presidential miniatures orig- 
inally painted for “Diamond Jim” 
Brady, the Butler collection has since 
been enlarged through direct commis- 
sions by the museum. The Brady col- 
lection, extending from Washington to 
Wilson, was painted by A. J. Rowell. 
Later, miniatures of Coolidge and Hard- 
ing by A. Margaretta Archambault 
were added. The Hoover portrait was 
done from life by Miss Bell at the 
White House. All of the portraits are 
uniformly mounted in gold frames. 


Upon acceptance of the Roosevelt 
commission, Miss Bell studied hundreds 


CLARA LOUISE BELL: F. D. Roosevelt 


of photographs of the late president and 
consulted Eleanor Roosevelt and other 
members of the family. Although Mrs. 
Roosevelt’s favorite picture of her late 
husband is a portrait by the English 
painter Frank O. Salisbury, Miss Bell 
found an Associated Press photograph 
in New York a more suitable guide, 
although the completed picture is a 
composite of several. Upon completion 
the portrait was submitted to Mrs. 
Roosevelt who made a few suggestions 
that were carried out by the artist. A 
portrait of President Truman is to be 
done at some future date. 


N.Y. Library Art Courses 


The New York Public Library an- 
nounces the 10th anniversary of its art 
education project under the direction of 
Simon Lissim. Free lectures, workshop 
courses, demonstrations and films are 
included in the year’s program. 

Lectures will be given on Tuesday 
evenings at 6:15 at the 42nd Street 
building starting October 13. A course 
in design for adults is offered at the 
96th Street Branch, and one for young 
people at the St. Agnes Branch, Amster- 
dam Ave., both starting October 26. 


The Art Digest 
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THoMaAS EAKINS: Portrait of Charles L. Fussell 





Florida Southern College Project 


WITH A GREAT ART CENTER to be de- 
signed (as are its other new buildings) 
by Frank Wright among the future 
plans for Florida Southern College, at 
Lakeland, the recently rejuvenated in- 


_ stitution has just announced the first 


of a series of annual nation-wide ex- 
hibitions, to be held in February, 1952. 
Prizes totaling $4,500 and other awards 
will be given at the painting show 
which will be open to all artists, pro- 
fessional and amateur. No entries will 
be rejected. 

At the same time, the college an- 
nounces the acquisition of a well known 
Thomas Eakins Portrait of Charles L. 
Fussell, the gift of Dr. and Mrs. Daniel 
J. McCarthy of Philadelphia. The col- 
lege already owns a collection of con- 
temporary works established by Michael 
M. Engel. The Eakins picture portrays 
one of the painter’s boyhood friends, 
who became a landscape artist. He ap- 
pears as a patriarchial old man ex- 
amining a print. The oil was reproduced 
in 1905 in the 100th Anniversary Ex- 
hibition catalogue of the Pennsylvania 
Academy. 


Florida Southern College now boasts 
of owning many fine paintings by well- 
known artists. They have been obtained 
as gifts of the artists or other donors. 
Some of the names included in the 
collection are: George Bellows; Fred- 
erick Whitaker; Bernard Lintott; Mi- 
chael Engel, Jr.; Bertha de Hellebranth; 
Hayley Lever; George Schwacha; Mary 
Black Diller; Betty Kathe; Clyde Sing- 
er; Anna Meltzer; and John Newman. 

The forthcoming open show, called 
the Florida International Exhibition, 
will have an awards jury of 30 artists 
representing all styles and schools of 
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art, The jury will disperse the $4,500 
in awards, of which $1,800 will be in 
cash, and the rest will be in the form 
of 58 complete painting outfits do- 
nated by M. Grumbacher of New York 
and Toronto. The Grumbacher firm is 
also donating cash awards of $500 for 
the U.S.A. and $300 for Canada. In ad- 
dition to $1,000 in cash, the Florida 
Southern College is giving scholarships 
with a value of $1,400. 

Artists wishing further information 
see page 29. 


S. F. Art Festival Oct. 16 


Despite the curtailment of official 
city financial support, the San Fran- 
cisco Art Festival is scheduled again 
this year to take place in the old Pal- 
ace of Fine Arts, October 16-21, under 
the energetic directorship of architect 
Martin Snipper. The festival, unique 
in American art annals, is open to all 
artists and craftsmen. Works will prob- 
ably be installed October 11 and 12. It 
is hoped that this year’s show will 
equal last year’s smash success, which 
200,000 visitors attended during four 
days of torrential rains. 


Physical aspects of the Festival will 
be greatly improved this year. Accord- 
ing to the San Francisco Art Associa- 
tion Bulletin: 

“Architect Frank Merwin is redesign- 
ing the entire installation. It is planned 
to issue a catalogue and to work out 
an improved promotional organization. 
Present plans call for some out-of-town 
experts to jury prize awards (to be 
privately donated); any artist will be 
permitted to exhibit a maximum of 
three works jury-free, without limita- 
tion as to size.” 


JOHN WOODHOUSE AUDUBON: J. J. Audubon 


Nat’] Honors Audubon 


HOoNorING the 100th anniversary of 
the death of the great American nat- 
uralist-painter John James Audubon 
(1785-1851), the National Gallery in 
Washington has opened a special Audu- 
bon exhibition to continue through Oc- 
tober 21. 

Included in the show are 50 of the 
plates from the Elephant Folio of The 
Birds of America, given to the gallery 
by Mrs. Walter B. James. The book is 
the one on which Audubon’s fame rests. 
Prints for the publication were repro- 
duced from Audubon’s original water- 
colors by Robert Havell, father and 
son, in London, by combining the proc- 
esses of engraving, etching and also 
aquatint. 

Also to be on display is a portrait in 
oils of the elder Audubon by his son, 
John Woodhouse Audubon. It was given 
this year to the National Gallery of 
Art by the Avalon Foundation. In addi- 
tion, there will be shown nine other 
Audubon oil paintings and one water- 
color, all recently presented to the 
nation by E. J. L. Hallstrom of Sydney, 
Australia. This latter group of paint- 
ings had remained in the Audubon 
family until 1950, when Mr. Hallstrom 
bought them in Australia from Leonard 
and Eleanor Audubon, great-grandchil- 
dren of the naturalist. A dispatch in 
the N. Y. Times last month reported 
that on August 27 Leonard Audubon 
died in Sydney at the age of 63. The 
ornithologist’s descendent was described 
in the item as a retired real estate 
agent. 

On October 7th Donald A. Shelley, 
assistant director of the Reading (Penn- 
sylvania) Public Museum, will give an 
illustrated lecture on “The Art of the 
Naturalist, Audubon.” 
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Beckmann in Prints 


IN A SENSITIVELY ORGANIZED memorial 
show of the prints of Max Beckmann, 
who died last December, the Museum 
of Modern Art displays some 40 works 
from its collection of over 100 Beck- 
mann prints. The show is current 
through October 28. 

Beckmann’s life was constantly im- 
pinged upon by world tragedies: he 
was wounded in the first World War, he 
lived through the demoralization of the 
’20s in Berlin; he fled the Nazis to the 
Netherlands, and finally, came to Amer- 
ica where he taught in his few remain- 
ing years. Sensitive to the turmoil 
around him, Beckmann has recorded in 
his graphic works a contemporary his- 
tory stringently told in expressionist 
terms. 

Genesis of style is evident in a series 
of self-portraits ranging from the early 
version of 1911 in which the realism of 
the Seccession movement prevails, to 
a stern, flat lithographic image of 1946. 
After hospitalization during World War 
I, Beckmann, in 1916, did a dry-point- 
and-etching in which the inner feelings 
rather than the outerman are ex- 
pressed in economical line and search- 
ing gesture. His 1922 version with a 
bowler hat arrives finally at a fully 
expressionist idiom with a dry humor, 
an emphasis on expressive flat patterns, 
and a pointed harshness in technique. 

Parallel with the self-portraits are 
various series beginning with the ro- 
mantic biblical lithographs of 1911 and 
moving ‘abruptly to 1914 genre scenes 
such as Declaration of War and The 
Widow which begin to reflect his horror. 
A sense of post-war pandemonium be- 
gins to appear markedly in 1917 in 
such prints as Street Scene. Here the 
literalism of the Secession is complete- 
ly eliminated. The artist crowds the 
foreground with gratuitous images and 
disturbed faces looking out; movements 
are contorted and line is used graphical- 
ly. Works from the Yahrmacht series 
of 1921 introduce Beckmann’s complex 
symbolism, taken up again as late as 
1946. 

With the Berlin 1922 series, the art- 
ist establishes himself as mordant critic 
and observer of decadence. Showing 
Berliners in night clubs, at theaters, in 
honkey-tonks and bordellos, he scath- 
ingly indicts depravity in his vibrant 
litho line and tipping compositions. Like 
George Grosz, Beckmann caught the 
saturnalia which presaged the Nazi 
regime. 

The work of the 1946 series Day and 
Dream sums up the trends of his life- 
time. A curious mixture of symbolism, 
religious fervor and expressionist di- 
restness recalls that he once said to 
Perry Rathbone: “I have come to re- 
alize that Christ is everything.” 

—Dore ASHTON. 
Roswell Shows Moran Prints 

The Roswell Museum, New Mexico, 
this month opens its new Print and 
Drawing Gallery with an exhibition of 
the work of Peter Moran, 19th-century 
historical painter and draftsman, known 
particularly for his representations of 
the southwestern scene, In the Main 
Gallery, a loan show of sculpture il- 
lustrating art history with one piece 
from each major period will run con- 
currently. 
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LauTREC: Mlle. Marcelle Lender 


Lautrec in Met Show 


The Metropolitan Museum commemo- 
rates the 50th anniversary of the death 
of Henri de Toulouse-Lautrec in an ex- 
hibition of more than 50 of his litho- 
graphs and posters, on view to Novem- 
ber 25. 

The crippled French genius who died 
in 1901, the same year as Queen Vic- 
toria, was remarkable for the volume of 
work in his short life span. Hyatt 
Mayor, the Met’s Curator of Prints, 
points out that “during 36 years of 
stretched alertness he drew for over 30, 
painted mature pictures for about 15, 
made all but one of his prints in 10 
and almost all his posters in five.” 
Mayor credits Toulouse-Lautrec with 
the creation of the modern poster. 

“He suddenly became known when 
his huge lithographs appeared on every 
billboard to startle Paris with their 
simplified colors and calculated design.” 

Included in the show are works from 
the Stieglitz collection acquired in 1949, 
among them the frontispiece and 10 
plates from the series Elles, Café Le 
Hanneton, En Quarante and La Loge au 
Mascaron Doré. 


BECKMANN: Self Portrait 








Atelier 17 Exhibits 


WITH BOTH the Paris Atelier 17 and 
the New York Eighth Street branch 
producing, this exhibition of new works 
by Atelier members (at the Borgenicht 
Gallery to October 14) proves more 
diversified than those of previous years. 
Participating artists have more com- 
pletely adapted their experimental 
data to personal expression and have 
emerged from academic imitation of 
Stanley Hayter. 

I'red Becker in Inseéctivore, a power- 
ful black and white engraving, juxta- 
poses emphatic raised lines with subtle 
indications of texture. Edward Countey 
in two abstractions, The Explorer and 
The Islander, uses a sparsity of means 
to achieve transparent, poetic atmos- 
phere. Dadi Wirz, 20-year-old Parisian, 
composes a delicate oblong etching with 
long terrestrial lines in Swedish Land- 
scape. Fannie Hillsmith in Interior with 
Bottles has a variety of soft grey-to- 
black forms in combined technique. Ana 
Rosa Ycaza in two primordial images, 
Atenieba and Block Bulls, achieves 
striking effects with a range of deep 
values and simple forms. Peter Grippe 
seen in a frieze-like engraving, The 
Beast, skillfully exploits semi-abstract 
human figures in a meaningful pattern 
of lights and darks. 

Hayter himself is seen in four works, 
all technically interesting but always in 
the same psychological key. Among oth- 
ers showing are Joseph Guerrero, Mar 
Jean Kattunen, Ezio Martinelli, Karl 
Schrag, Gabor Peterdi, Terry Haass, 
Ruthven Todd, Seong Moy, Letterio 
Calapai and Harry Hoehn. 

After its New York sojourn, the show 
will travel to Walker Art Center, Balti- 
more Museum and Michigan State Col- 
lege among other places.—DorE ASHTON. 


Hayter’s Atelier 17 


When British-born Stanley William 
Hayter opened his Paris Atelier at 17 
rue Campagne premier in 1927, he ini- 
tiated a vital movement to explore en- 
graving techniques and restore creative 
use of the burin. Atelier 17 became a 
community center for artists eager 
to benefit by Hayter’s revolutionary 
gravure experiments. It was visited by 
Picasso, Mir6é, Kandinsky, Chagall, 
Ernst, Calder and many other prom- 
inent contemporaries. 

Herbert Read, analyzing Hayter’s 
vast influence in  print-making, at- 
tributes it to the fact that he not only 
has an original philosophy of art, but 
that he has also restored the “work- 
shop conception” of the artist. Hay- 
ter’s philosophy stresses the interde- 
pendence of idea and technique in 
gravure. Hayter says: ° 

“In the numerous processes of gravure 
used in Atelier 17, the mechanical com- 
plexity and their reputed difficulties 
might appear to hamper the develop- 
ment of expression. I consider that the 
very complexity of means can be ap- 
plied to provoke it. Thus, the antithesis 
between inspiration (imagination- 
unconscious) and execution in the view 
of our group has no real existence.” 

Such a philosophy leads automatical- 
ly to a community of spirit among 
working printmakers. What Reads calls 
the “workshop conception” is the ex- 

[Continued on page 33] 
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AN EVENT of unusual interest — the 
first large U. S. showing of the ancient 
and highly sophisticated sculpture of 
Siam—launches the season at the Carle- 
bach Gallery in New York. On view to 
November 1, the show surveys, from the 
ninth to 15th century, an art of which 
little is known in this country. The 
various items in the exhibition com- 
prise a collection assembled for the 
Nazis, but not dispatched to them be- 
fore their fall. It consists of a number 
of Buddhistic figures, in which tradi- 
tion and conventions are marked, and 
are followed as closely as they were by 
Byzantine artists. 

The Khmer and Mon peoples migrat- 
ed from India at a very early period. 
Little is known of their history until 
the sixth century, when closer contacts 
with India appreciably influenced their 
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Buddha Head 
Khmer, Lopburi School, ca. 1100 






Buddha Preaching and Tedching 
North Siam, ca. 1400 
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The Ancient Art of the Khmers of Siam 


work, especially in the dancing figures 
connected with their religious rituals. 
In the 12th century, the Khmers con- 
quered all of south and middle Siam 
and Cambodia, their culture penetrat- 
ing Cambodia, where, in the ruins of 
the great temple of Angkor Vat, many 
of their works have been discovered. 

Apparently, the Khmers embraced 
both the Brahamanic and Buddhistic 
religions. The Buddhistic sculpture 
shown here reveals the particular styl- 
ization developed by this people. The 
mouth receives a treatment of rounded 
relief, resulting in an appreciable sweet- 
ness of expression. The downcast eyes; 
through the same method, appear to 
be imbued with vitality, as well as ab- 
sorbed contemplation. Where jewels 
were used lavishly on the Khmer’s lay 
figures, they were not used, of course, 
for the Buddha’s decoration, but are 
replaced by lines around the throat. 
Heads are usually marked by a straight 
nose, the eyebrows merging into its 
root. Hair modeled in small knots in 
the earliest pieces later forms a spiky 
crown. 

An outstanding head of Buddha in 
gray sandstone in this show is typical 
of the high development of Khmer art 
in the chief city and art center of Lop- 
buri. An interesting departure from for- 
mula is to be found in the standing 
figure of Buddha, the dress clinging to 
the form but standing out at the base 
like a board, the hands raised in an 
attitude of preaching. It suggests that 
the artist, abandoning tradition, created 
this figure from a living model. 

After the 13th century, infiltrations 
of the Thai people from South China 
brought skilled artisans, who replaced 
early sculptures in stone with work in 
bronze. Two impressive examples here, 
both large heads, show an ability to 
cast in bronze and also show elegance 
of form and majesty. In them, the art- 
ists appear to have brought their con- 
ceptions of Buddha from early, formal- 
ized convention to a suggestion of hu- 
manity. The late development of this 
art reflects Burmese influence, orna- 
ment overpowering the form. 

Fortunately, the present government 
of Thailand has recognized the import- 
ance of this long-neglected art, prohib- 
iting its export and establishing several 
fine museums for its display. 

—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Boston Institute’s Season 

Billing the 1951-1952 season as the 
most ambitious in its 15-year history, 
the Boston Institute of Contemporary 
Art announces eight major shows. The 
Institute’s program includes a compre- 
hensive retrospective of the life work 
of Walter Gropius scheduled for Febru- 
ary, and a memorial exhibition of paint- 
ings and prints by Jose Clemente Orozco 
due in April. d 

Among outstanding shows organized 
by the Institute for nationwide circula- 
tion are the first large retrospective 
showing of the Belgian painter, James 
Ensor; a one-man show of the work of 
Karl Zerbe; and an unusual show of the 
work of Wassily Kandinsky, many of 
the paintings coming from «Madame 
Kandinsky’s collection and beipe shown 
for the first time in America’™ 





JACOB ELSHIN: Savior. Salpeter 


Elshin’s N. Y. Debut 


JACOB ELSHIN refutes the pronounce- 
ment that a prophet is not without 
honor save in his own country, for dur- 
ing his long residence in the Pacific 
Northwest, he has received many hon- 
ors and awards for his easel paintings 
and murals. His first exhibition here is, 
perhaps, not entirely a debut, for his 
Iconostas, included in it, was shown in 
the Metropolitan Museum’s 1950 exhi- 
bition of “American Painting Today.” 
This canvas has much of the character 
of a mural in its decorative arrange- 
ment of tiered figures. The exhibition, 
at the Salpeter Gallery, remains on 
view to October 12. 

Many of the paintings in this debut 
exhibition suggest Russian icons, haloed 
saints, winged seraphim, carried out in 
the Byzantine tradition of a conven- 
tional symbolic art. Most of them are 
executed in muted color. But St. George, 
seated on a white charger has a vivid, 
red lance that pierces the folds of a 
formidable green dragon. Nativity 
shows the Madonna and Child in an 
illuminated rectangle, surrounded by a 
dense array of wise men, shepherds and 
angelic visitants in deep shadow. Sav- 
ior is a reverent conception, its tender- 
ness and spiritual power escaping the 
formalized symbolism of-Byzantine re- 
ligious paintings. 

Widely separated in theme and hand- 
ling from these icon-Hke canyases are 
a mystic Submerged City, its: buildings 
and their inhabitants enveloped,.in an 
aura of glowing red; Caught, an up- 
turned barrel of fish of many shapes 
and sizes, welded into a rhythmic pat- 
tern of forms; and Christmas Eve, the 
glittering streets of a city at night, 
some of its rays of light meeting in an 
emblematic cross.—MARGARET BREUNING. 


Indian Miniatures at Fogg 

The Fogg Museum in Cambridge is 
showing until October 18 a selection 
of Indian miniatures of the Rajput 
schools which flourished at the courts 
of the native princes of North-Central 
and North-West India and Pakistan 
from the 16th to 18th centuries. Ac- 
cording to the bulletin, “the Rajput 
styles are merely the latest phase of 
the ancient Indian tradition of monu- 
mental painting.” 
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FIFTY-SEVENTH STREET IN REVIEW 


Pereira Paints Light 

I. Rice Pereira indicates in her cur- 
rent exhibition that she is not headed 
for the dismal limbo of the arriviste. 
In each succeeding showing of her 
work, she displays an even richer phase 
of her already fine accomplishment. At 
the present moment, she appears to con- 
centrate on making the pictures them- 
selves a source of light, which glows 
through the patterning of her non- 
objective design. 

A painting on layers of ribbed glass, 
showing finely adjusted, rectangular 
forms of scarlet and blue, gives the 
impression that these colorful details 
are emerging from an inner radiance. 
Some paintings on parchment achieve 
this effect, but further possess a re- 
markable translucency. An outstanding 
oil, Evaporating Night, causes one to 
feel that through the overlying in- 
tricacy of intersecting forms and lines, 
the shadow of ebbing darkness is giving 
way to the immanence of caming day. 


The canvas titled Sunrise, Sunset 
in oppositions of orange and yellow rec- 
tangles set against a varied blue in a 
diffusion of light and color; and Fall- 
ing Gold, almost an orgy of red and 
yellow shapes, veined by white lines 
and contrasted with black forms, are 
other paintings that exemplify both the 
fecundity of the artist’s invention and 
her poetic conceptions. (Durlacher, Oct. 
2-27.)—-M. B. 

Effluvia 

Effuvium of color, extravagant can- 
vas dimension and subtle inner composi- 
tion are the means of Richard Pousette- 
Dart’s baroque expression. He attacks 
with such dashing aplomb that the spec- 
tator is at first stunned by the work 
on view. 

Pousette-Dart always works in mam- 
moth scale. Pitted and piled, the color 
in The Magnificent vibrates in every 
direction. Exotic and yet coarse, the 
canvas is almost too magnificent for 
coherence. A primordial stalking figure 


HELEN MuNIAK: Bleeding Hearts. Barzansky 


in Black Image seems imbedded with 
evil eyes, and here, Pousette - Dart 
achieves an imposing poetic imagery. 
The compelling simplicity of Birth, the 
sensuous flow of Night Cascade, the 
swirling textures and sun yellows of 
Auroras and the floating sea of sky in 
Sun Bird reveal the universality of the 
artist’s conceptions—his tremendous 
drive, his probing of unconscious im- 

agery and his sense of materials. 
Pousette-Dart’s sculpture, unique and 
humorous, is composed of clusters of 
wire, sometimes tangled closely, some- 
times splayed vertically. His Woman 
With Horn moves gracefully in curving 
constellations of black wires which 
secrete a witty intrusion of a real 
bicycle horn. (Parsons, to Oct. 13.) 
—D. A. 


Helion’s “New Humanism” 


Jean Helion has not held an exhibi- 
tion in this city since 1945, but large 
showings of his work have been held in 
Europe and further ones are projected. 
He has passed through many phases— 
expressionism, abstraction, and realistic 
figure painting. 

Helion’s current exhibition continues 
an aspect of his oeuvre already marked 
in his last showing here, an ideology 
which he calls “New Humanism,” by 
which he seeks to interpret the rela- 
tionship of man to his surroundings. He 
conveys the feeling that man is at the 
mercy of his environment, a defeated, 
broken creature. It is a conclusion that 
may derive in part from Helion’s two 
years’ imprisonment in a concentration 
camp during the last war. 

Such canvases as Man on Beach—a 
mournful figure in a desolate outdoor 
scene—Newspaper Reader and Prostrate 
Man, and Nudes and Prostrate Man all 
express this idea of man’s struggle 
against hostile circumstances’ which 
overwhelm him. Although he paints 
these scenes with emotional intensity, 
his canvases are carefully organized, 
the brushwork smooth. 


The many nudes may have some sym- 
bolic significance; certainly, nothing of 
allurement in their stringy frames with 
knobby elbows and knees. Yet they do 
possess a sense of immense vitality in 
gesture and bodily tensions. And the 
umbrella? What does that symbolize? 
It appears in the greater number of 
Helion’s canvases, partially unfurled, 
prominently displayed. Still-Life with 
Three Umurellas, showing a gray hat 
and a bread twist on a table from which 
the umbrellas are suspended in a rich- 
ness of blue, silken textures, forms a 
sort of apotheosis of this theme. 

These canvases, in which forms are 
so skillfully modeled, spatial designs so 
ably presented, all possess a sense of 
eerie life underlying their realistic 
statements, (Feigl, Oct. 3-20.)—M. B. 


Helen Muniak 


Simplicity of sentiment marks Helen 
Muniak’s large gouaches dealing with 
flowers, fruits and innocents. Cool com- 
binations of chartreuse and magenta in 
large flat areas contribute to the deco- 
rative gaiety of Miss Muniak’s flower 
pieces. Occasionally, as in Mallufies, the 
meticulous greenery and petal-by-petal 
description echo Rousseau primitivism. 
In Innocents in the Tropics, which de- 
scribes negroes and whites bathing to- 
gether in a sheltered fen, the artist 
achieves an ingenuous directness. (Bar- 
zansky, to Oct, 8.)—D.A. 


Eight According to Their Modes 


Within the frame of non-figurative 
art, a multiplicity of possible means 
has been explored by the eight regulars 
in this group show. 

Esteban Vicente depends on subtle 
transitions and weaving color forms to 
express his poetic, painterly feelings. 
Philip Guston paints a ghostly canvas 
with fugitive forms: moving back into 
atmosphere. Alfred Russell uses calli- 
graphic marks on an amorphous rain- 
bow background, while James Brooks 
uses flooding color and strong linear 
indications of form. Seymour Franks 
tends more than before to all-over pat- 
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tern in a loosely flowing composition. 
Roland Crampton, new to the gallery, 
is cryptic and monochromatic; he re- 
duces forms to mere linear signs. Regi- 
nald Pollack, youngest represented, 
paints the only semi-abstraction—ming- 
ling two frontal figures with an earth- 
red ground. 

All these paintings display technical 
mastery, and without exception the 
painters work according to their mode, 
each with an autographic assurance. 
(Peridot, to Nov. 6.)—D. A. 


Gertrude Barrer 


Gertrude Barrer’s oils and gouaches, 
like the work of many contemporary 
artists, show what the liberation from 
academic formalism, begun by Courbet 
and Manet, has now attained. Disre- 
garding solidity of structure or sound- 
ness of form, her work makes direct ap- 
peal through its rhythmic color pat- 
terns and interweaving detail. 


These paintings may be considered 
semi-abstractions, since they are spe- 
cifically titled, yet only faint adumbra- 
tions of subject matter are perceptible. 
Apocalypse; War and the Machine does 
not suggest the divine revelation of its 
title so much as that of Armageddon, a 
fearsome destruction of the world 
through man’s own contrivance. It is an 
awesome and impressive conception. 
Mountain Winds, a large canvas, is 
filled with a stress of movement in its 
areas of green and pink set against 
colder notes. It possesses a sensitive, 
poetic approach to natural forms, felt 
also in Three Trees, Aegean Winds, 
with its tossing red sails and welter of 
sea and sky, is one of the outstanding 
items, sweeping rhythms breaking 
against one another throughout the 
canvas. (Artists, to Oct. 18.)—M. B. 


“Brancusi to Duchamp” 


The rather flamboyant title “Bran- 
cusi to Duchamp” which Director Sid- 
ney Janis has given his current show- 
ing might lead one to expect a sculp- 
ture exhibition. But the show proves to 
be a summing up of many phases of 
fauve and cubist art and early forms 
of abstraction and expressionism. It is 
true that one of Brancusi’s sculptures 
is included, the Adam and Eve with 
which we have been familiar only 
through reproductions. It is probable 
that Brancusi considered this imposing 
abstraction realistic, for he asserted 
that “what is real is not the external 
form, but the essence of things.” So 
that the plastic geometry of these forms 
is not intended to follow natural ap- 
pearances, but to convey a cryptic, in- 
ner significance. 

Derain and Vlaminck appear as 
fauves. Derain’s Landscape, with its 
curve of scarlet-boled trees, is a par- 
ticularly handsome canvas. Vlaminck’s 
Femme au Chapeau is sound realism of 
form in a dazzling blaze of color. Braque 
shows one canvas of his brief fauve 
period, and a far more characteristic 
early cubist one that ascetically denies 
all seductions of color, Léger’s Pipe en 
Bois is a three-dimensional form of 
cubism, suggesting mechanical forms. 
Its somewhat violent clash of primitive 
colors invests it with a note of gaiety. 

Gris contributes a flat, cubistic self- 
portrait in high notes of the chromatic 
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scale, which he was soon to abandon for 
reticent neutralities. Picasso’s Téte, 
build up of many faceted planes, marks 
the exaggerated concentration that 
characterized much of the early cubist 
desire to isolate shape as shape. A can- 
vas by Matisse—two women on a bal- 
cony before the sea—one of the Nice 
series, shows him, after many divergent 
experimentations, finding his true métier 
in a subjective expression of harmoni- 
ous color, and, through his gift of 
draftsmanship and remarkable color 
vision, intimating spatial relations and 
forms without the elaboration of de- 
scription. 

Rouault’s Téte de Clown, fusing ex- 
pressionism and cubism in a powerful 
statement, is an outstanding exhibit. 
Duchamp’s Nude is realistic in its sculp- 
tural modeling, but escapes realism in 
its departure from any semblance of 
local color. A Landscape of Cheret by 
Soutine marks a high point of his ex- 
pressionism. The swirling rhythms of 
the canvas seem to pulse with emotion. 

Two delightful landscapes by Bon- 
nard reveal that artist’s sensitive, per- 
sonal reaction to natural forms in 
beauty of muted tones. Actor’s Mask 
by Klee, an early work, in its vigor 
of form and sharp contrasts of color 
does not suggest the delicacy and al- 
most ephemeral character of his later 
work. Other artists contributing inter- 
est to the exhibition are Mir6é6, Kandin- 
sky, Delaunay, Arp, Modigliani, and 
Mondrian. (Janis, to October 27.)—M. B. 


Invention in Color 


An extraordinary use of color marks 
this group of 20 canvases by “Stanley” 
Twardowicz. In every painting he 
demonstrates controlled and sensitive 
knowledge of the depth and spatial 
qualities of color in itself. 

In The Dance, a grey oblong com- 
position is punctuated with black hiero- 
glyphic marks and a judiciously small 
red point of focus. In Night Tide and 
Rocky Coast, the luminous body of the 
paint creates strong mood, almost as 
if the painter could capture the atmos- 
phere of sea and night and apply it to 
canvas. 

Stanley’s larger works such as Trin- 
ity use cleanly defined color forms in 
broad areas to produce a sense of end- 





less space. Perhaps the artist’s most 
prodigious achievement is his. ability 
to create his own unique colors, par- 
ticularly sumptuous mauves and warm, 
full greys. (Contemporary Arts, to Oct. 
19.)—D. A. 


Basics for Eye and Intellect 


In a series of 17 paintings, Stanton 
Kreider shows progressive refinement. 
His unrelenting quest for purity elim- 
inates complicated form, painterly tex- 
tures, and recessive planes in favor of 
simple linear arcs moving against large 
neutral grounds. 

Curving line crosses cool yellow 
planes carrying the eye to infinity in 
Plexus Counterplexus. Intersected green 
planes move slowly back from the pic- 
ture plane in Warm Transversal. 

Although he uses arcs and linear di- 
rection, Kreider endows forms with 
organic overtones. His seems to be 
quintessential problem - painting; like 
Mondrian, he seeks to refine his pat- 
terns and forms down to their most 
basic significance for both the eye and 
intellect. (Wellons, to Oct. 6.)—D. A. 


Romances of People and Places 


Oliver Foss, in a large exhibition 
which includes figure pieces, still-lifes 
and street scenes of Paris, displays a 
dashing bravura of brushwork. If labels 
are needed, his painting might be listed 
as impressionism and expressionism, 
tinged with a romantic fervor. While 
many of his canvases, such as the rowdy 
café scene Tabou, are almost orgies of 
color, others possess a serenity of cool 
notes ably adjusted. 

Among the figure pieces, Composer 
Lukas Foss is an impressive seizure of 
personality, revealed both by the vital- 
ity of the features and by the set of 
the well-modeled head. Among the Pa- 
risian scenes, Place Contrescarp, its lit- 
tle cluster of ragged trees overlooked 
by an irregular line of high buildings 
with dormers and chimney pots, re- 
ceives a flash of light and color on high 
facades that brings animation to the 
scene. It is a sensitive and well-realized 
summing up of the character of a Paris 
quartier. (Van Diemen-Lilienfeld, to 
Oct. 13.)—M. B. 


Pastoral Virginia 

Repose, rural tranquility are record- 
ed by Grace Swank, Virginia painter. 
Her Apple Tree and Sentinel Pines, 
with their multitude of small brush 
strokes and a prevailing cobalt tonality, 
sum up country life in Virginia. In 
Outlook, a musing figure lies overlook- 
ing a calm mountainous vista in which 
a village appears to float in the trapped 
fog between the mountains. (Argent, 
to Oct. 13.)—D. A. 


Effects of a Fellowship 

The leisure provided by a Guggen- 
heim fellowship apparently invigorated 
Benton Spruance. In three strikingly 
differentiated groups of lithographs, 
one can trace his steady mastery of 
the medium and development of ideas. 

An early group of five prints, Van- 
ity 1, displays an inadequate knowl- 
edge of color printing, a rather vapid 
conception of the human face and un- 
inspired subject-matter. The second 
group, The Book of Job, jumps in- 
credibly into an imaginative use of 
color, interesting compositions and skill- 
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ful experiment with’ black and white. 
In With You Wisdom Will Die, Spru- 
ance has hurdled the slick-surfaced 
tendency in earlier black - and - white 
lithos and produces an intricate, vari- 
ably textured work. In color, Hast Thou 
Observed My Servant Job has a subtle 
blend of low-valued color worked into 
an almost planar composition. (Rehn, 
to Oct. 13.)—D. A. 


Social Realist Extraordinaire 


Gregorio Prestopino is one of the con- 
temporary artists who has assimilated 
flat 20th-century forms, using them to 
enrich a basically realistic approach. 
Each of the 16 paintings in his current 
show has some specific and humanly 
oriented message which is never ob- 
scured by the artist’s imaginative use 
of distortion, flat planes, factitious color 
and other elements of 20th -century 
painting vocabulary. 

Conquest of good design while still 
retaining subject is patent in such 
works as Glitter No. 2 where the color- 
ful window of a jewelry shop is broken 
into an array of small abstract de- 
signs. In Lunar Moth, the powerfully 
distorted figure of a coal miner is juxta- 
posed with the delicacy of the moth, 
each related poetically through the art- 
ist’s use of sumptuously colored planes. 
Other works such as Roots, Sunflower 
Seeds, and The Wanderer testify to the 
artist’s mastery of expressive color. 

If the hackneyed term “social realist” 
could be used to denote a painter who 
treats human themes sympathetically, 
Prestopino qualifies as social realist ex- 
traordinaire. (ACA, to Oct. 13.)—D. A. 


Peep-Show Sculptures 


Eric de Kolb’s “Picture Sculptures,” 
miniature ceramics set off by attrac- 
tive framing, form a diverting display. 
Their themes—romantic, witty and 
sometimes decidedly risqué—are all de- 
veloped with originality by a thorough- 
ly finished technique. The majority of 
the pieces are carried out in contrasts 
of brilliant color. Yet one of the most 
effective, Winter, is in stark whites, a 
head swathed in mounds of snow from 
which fringing icicles descend over the 
pallor of the face. Susannah and the 
Elders is a clever recapitulation of an 
old theme, avid curiosity even suggested 
by the backs of the crowding elders 
peering through a hedge at the seduc- 
tive nude. Family Ghost, depicting a 
disreputable figure stepping out of an 
antique frame, may be a cynical warn- 
ing not to pry too deeply into ancestral 
backgrounds. 

This gay, chic, sophisticated exhibi- 
tion depends for its appeal not only on 
its unusual inventions, but definitely 
on its sound sculptural accomplishment. 
(Kleemann, to Oct. 15.)—M. B. 


Symbols and Concrete Images 


Working with a sense of the power 
of frontality, Peter Fingesten fashions 
strong images in concrete. 

German-born, the artist carries the 
impetus of expression in his slightly 
asymmetrical portrait of a seer, The 
Contemplative. Other works probe the 
occult traditions of culture, for exam- 
ple Totem of a New Age, a Janus-head- 
ed, horny piece, and Totem of Inno- 
cence, a triple image well set in an 
imaginary quadrature. Bull Mask and 
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Bull and Child indicate the artist’s pre- 
occupation with the ancient symbol, 
but the work itself fails to exploit the 
vitality of the theme. 

Fingesten’s handling of concrete with 
economical use of facets and movement 
is, on the whole, more effective in such 
less ambitious pieces as Sappho and 
Lesbos and Orpheus. (Heller, to Oct. 
6.)—D. A. 

Frank King Wallace 


Recognizing the dearth of contempo- 
rary landscape art, the new gallery of- 
fers an all-landscape show of paintings 
of Frank King Wallace. 

Wallace paints with expressionist 
élan, freely brushing sensuous colors in 
strong movements across his canvas. 
In such a work as Beach Hill Farm 
No. 3, where an isolated barn surround- 
ed by mountains becomes organic to 
the landscape, the artist conveys a real 
feeling of identification with nature. 
When the painter turns to Mexico, as 
in Fuego del Sol, he shifts to the vigor- 
ous earthen colors of the south, again 
painting with great sensitivity the basic 
quality of the terrain. (New Gallery, to 
Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


Suggestions of Romance 


With a vague wandering brush, Rob- 
ert Kipnis paints semi-abstractions sug- 
gesting romantic images of ethereal 
landscapes and half-grasped moments. 
Landscape L and Red River at Twi- 
light, similar in technique with hazy 
overlays of soft color, show a tender 
feeling for nature. The Long Bridge, 
in the same gentle idiom, captures a 
strong feeling of recession. 

In his abstractions, Kipnis tends to 
lose structural coherence although his 
soft color, as in the landscapes, sustains 
a poetic note. (Creative, to Oct. 13.) 

—D. A. 
Equity Group Cycle Begins 

The newly renovated gallery at Ar- 
thur Brown and Brother, artists ma- 
terials firm, has been donated to Art- 
ists Equity for a series of group 
exhibitions by its members. To deter- 
mine changing groups, Equity members 
draw lots for the privilege of showing 
for two weeks. All proceeds from sales 
go to the Runyan Cancer Fund. 

The first installment brought together 
a varied group ranging from literal 
realism to.semi-abstraction. James Bon- 
ner’s all-over patterns in closely related, 


patchwork colors describe semi-abstract 
figures in various postures. Zola Mar- 
cus, the other semi-abstract artist ir 
the group, uses black lines and cubist 
planes in well-organized compositions. 
Of the realists, Hazel Slaughter works 
with chiaroscuro brushwork to describe 
romantic situations, while Bella Shalist 
uses a rather sentimental darkness from 
which half-defined figures emerge. Mitzi 
Gallant and Paul Seedman tend to 
obscure their canvases with murky 
color. Henry Schonbauer showed a group 
of sculptures, of which Woman’s Head 
displayed an accomplished hand and a 
sensitive use of wood grain. (Arthur 
Brown.)—D. A. 


Si Lewen 

Si Lewen’s planes and diaper shapes 
give his recent paintings an overall 
unity which wants. diversification. 
Where he uses foreboding rock-like fig- 
ures, however, as in Hxodus, in which 
the dark figure-mass is_ silhouetted 
against an illuminated city, he succeeds 
in avoiding stylization of forms. His 
Facade with Figures and Eclipse both 
weave imaginative fantasies using fire 
escapes Piranesi-fashion. In Harbor, 
still figures stare out at a sea of sails, 
producing a sense of the remoteness 
and poetry of old sailing ships. 

Lewen is at his best when he relates 
large human figures to background set- 
tings. His mannerism in using electric 
white lines and repetitive prismatic 
forms unfortunately obscures the pow- 
er implicit in most of his paintings. 
(RoKo, to Oct. 11.)—D. A. 


Open House at Contemporary Arts 


In its annual pre-season exhibition, 
Contemporary Arts opens its galleries 
to anyone “hardy enough to pass our 
very rigid jury.” And, in spite of the 
fact that over 60 artists are represent- 
ed, the jury was rigid indeed this year, 
judging from the overall high quality 
of the work. 

Notable works include a bright ab- 
straction by Marc Heine; a colorful 
semi-abstraction of woman with plant 
by Gerald Fromberg; Martha Visser’t 
Hooft’s cool grey image of caged birds; 
Jane Ollendorf’s prismatic landscape; 
a monastery by Oronzo Gasparo, in hot 
colors and reminiscent of 12th-century 
Italian art; and a marble sculpture by 
Joseph Konzal which neatly describes 
a kneeling figure. (Contemporary Arts, 
to Oct. 15.)—D. A. 


Poetic Outdoor Images 


Although Sascha Maurer handles wa- 
tercolors in a literal way, most of his 
outdoor images show a tenderness tinged 
with poetry. On Route 7, a snow-cov- 
ered country road winding through a 
peaceful landscape, and After the 
Catch, a quiet waterfront scene, both 
convey gentle mood. 

Most of Maurer’s work displays the 
technical skill and surety of one who 
has long worked in watercolor. (Grand 
Central, Vand., to Sept. 28.)—D. A. 


Early Eilshemius 

Early paintings by Louis M. Eilshe- 
mius—some of them dating themselves 
by the spelling of the artist’s name as 
“Eilshemus,” a form later abandoned— 
may be said to belong to his period of 
experimentation. They are all touched 
by a romantic aura, often curiously 
combined with a homely accent. An 
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idyllic scene of two figures, bathing in 
a limpid stream possesses a reticence 
absent from his later paintings of nudes 
in exotic landscapes. 

A large landscape of the coast pre- 
figures the character of his important 
Delaware paintings and watercolors. 
Some of the canvases in this show are 
carried out in a monotone of color, one 
in merging greens and blues. But there 
is a forthrightness and candor in these 
works, that appear part of the Ameri- 
can tradition. A group of Eilshemius 
watercolors is included. (Burliuk, to 
October 13.)—M. B. 


Paul England’s Ambiguity 


Paul England uses figures in signifi- 
cant situations to imbue his semi-ab- 
stractions with a romantically ambig- 
uous symbolism. Most of his canvases 
have one or two static and isolated 
figures in settings which suggest a 
metaphysical problem of interior versus 
exterior. 

In both Edifice and Studio, the artist 
uses oblong, vertical planes, moving 
back rather clumsily, while the figures 
stand in no relation to their abstract 
environment. In Visitor, the combina- 
tion of rough-textured studio walls and 
the smooth interior with its nude 
seems to imply. deep significance with- 
out ever revealing just what it is. 

England’s gouaches, studies for a car- 
rousal painting, are unimaginative real- 
istic renderings, leaving the spectator 
with the feeling that the artist has not 
yet decided what kind of painter to be. 
(Hugo, to Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


Flannery’s Days at the Races 


For a sort of pictorial diary of the 
racing world—ritual events and sig- 
nificant moments—Vaughn Flannery, a 
director at Pimlico, can be reliably 
consulted. It appears from the 31 paint- 
ings here that he has studied minutely 
every conceivable phase of horse racing. 

Flannery uses a realist technique of 
smooth-surfaced, cool colors, and is par- 
ticularly successful when he reproduces 
the broad sweep of the turf as in Vay- 
break, Old Pimlico. For the uninitiated, 
titles provide an index to the year- 
round ceremony and racing form at 
Belmont, Pimlico, Aiken, Saratoga and 
other famous tracks. (Kraushaar, to 
Oct. 20.)—D. A. 


Hudson River School Tradition 

Laurence Blair paints the Hudson 
Valley in its scenic and historic ma- 
jesty. In his watercolors, he continues 
the tradition of the Hudson River 
School, selecting the misty bluffs and 
winding narrows for delicate painterly 
description. 

Particularly evocative are Excursion- 
ing on the Hudson, a soft vision of the 
venerable day-liner, and A Close-Up of 
the Palisades, a blurred view of rocky 
cliffs above the river. (Grand Central, 
Vand., to Sept. 22.)—D. A. 


Jones’ New Richness 

Recent paintings by Joe Jones seem 
to have acquired a new richness of 
substance, without sacrifice of Jones’ 
individual palette of cool, neutral tones, 
often unexpectedly cut by an acid green 
or a plangent blue. His ability to sustain 
one impalpable note against another 
equally tenuous one in complete ‘co- 
herence of design is illustrated -here 
by Sail Boats and Reflections. On this 
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canvas, the bare poles and black hulls 
of a cluster of sail boats are set sharply 
against an almost colorless expanse of 
sky, their slight tremulous motions re- 
peated in blurred, wavering shadows on 
dark waters. 

An ingratiating figure piece, Janie 
and Peter, shows a little girl huddled 
in a big chair, a lad perching on its 
arm. The defining black contours of 
their forms are contrasted with the 
delicate tones of flesh and pleasing hues 
of costume. It is a charming presenta- 
tion of adolescence. 

A curious yet well-sustained arrange- 
ment of a vase of white flowers set on 
a high yellow stool is titled Still-Life. 
The varied textures of the gleaming 
petals, of the rumpled, white cloth on 
which they are set, and of the shining 
surfaces of the wooden stool are all so 
ably differentiated that they form a 
handsome tactile pattern, accenting the 
shapes and forms of the design. (AAA, 
to Oct. 20.)—M. B. 


Painted As Seen 
Josephine Paddock paints with a sim- 
ple old-fashioned interest in portraits 
and flowers. Her representational style 
is adopted to compositions such as A 
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Minute’s Rest, in which a Whistlerish 
lady seated in profile overlooks a peace- 
ful seascape, or The Letter, in which 
a slender and elegant lady reflects be- 
fore a long vertical mirror. Miss Pad- 
dock’s commissioned portraits note fa- 
cial traits of the sitters with accurate 
competence. 

Also in this recent exhibition were 
a selection of Christmas card designs of 
traditional candle and holly type. (Pen 
and Brush.)—D. A. 

““Minnie’s Pink Palace’ et al. 


A rollicking humor in Dorothy Pflag- 
er’s watercolors provides sufficient spice 
to overshadow a sometimes amateurish 
technique. 

Her Six Desiccating Aristocrats, re- 
ferring to shabby Victorian buildings, 
or Miss Minnie’s Pink Palace for Dis- 
criminating Gentlemen, with its gen- 
teel vulgarity, are well described in a 
bright and brash technique. The 36 
examples recently exhibited showed 
Miss Plager’s interest in local color 
and genre scenes in their more humor- 
ous aspects. (Eighth Street.)—D. A. 


‘Artists Acres’ Growing 


Artists Acres, at Englewood, Florida, 
is rapidly becoming a substantial art 
colony, according to Lois Bartlett Tracy. 
Located on the Gulf, the colony is re- 
stricted to creative people working in 
music, art, poetry and prose. Streets 
are named: Ochre Road, Madder Lane, 
Viridian Ave., etc. Writes Mrs. Tracy: 

“The Adolf Dehns will build on their 
two plots when they return from Eu- 
rope. Doris Lee and Arnold Blanch have 
bought sites for future homes, as have 
Sally and Milton Avery. Bill Meyer is 
planning on planting a small grove near 
his studio. The Formans and Reginald 
Wilson are newcomers; and a Chicago 
potter is planning on moving his busi- 
ness here. Jay Sutton is building a 
humdinger of a place. Betty Parsons 
spent a month here this summer to 
choose her studio site.” 


Lockwood in Taos Show 


Ward Lookwood, instructor on leave 
from the University of California, will 
exhibit paintings done during the past 
summer October 7-20, at the Galeria 
Escondida in Taos, New Mexico. 

Included in the exhibition will be 
Koshari, inspired by the Santo Domingo 
Corn Dance of which the gallery’s di- 
rector, Eulailia Emetaz says “the sound 
drawing of the single dancing figure is 
set off by a lavishness of an intricate- 
ly detailed background. Muted warm 
colors recall the constant beating of 
the drum.” 


Satevepost Cover Artists 


New York’s Cartoonists & Illustrators 
School, at 245 E. 23rd St., will exhibit 
from October 8-30 covers and illustra- 
tions from the Saturday Evening Post. 
Artists represented include Dohanos, 
Dorne, Fawcett, Rockwell, Ludekens 
and Stahl. 


Anna Gergely Students Show 


An exhibition of paintings by the 
students of Anna Lesznai Gergely will 
be on view at the Newark Art Club 
until October 7. The show comprises 
works by painters of all ages includ- 
ing a group of public school teachers. 
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The Honor Roll 


(THE ArT DIGcEst presents a list of 
current winners of prizes and awards in 
national and regional group exhibitions. 
An asterisk indicates purchase prize. 
Following the artist’s name is the me- 
dium and the amount of the award, 
if a cash prize.) 


Kiln Club of Washington, 2nd Annual, D. C. 


Long, Ollie Palmore, pottery $20 
Fousek, Frank D., enamels $20 

Pursel, Lisle, pottery $25 

Brammell, Mary T., pottery $25 

Higgs, Florence B., sculp. $50 

O’Brien, Helen, stoneware $25 

Lewis, Kathleen P., pottery $40 
Appleton, Ada, tiles $25 

Fuller, Alta C., pottery $20 

Cortizas, Anthony A., sculp. hon. mention 
Fuller, Alta C., pottery hon. mention 
Possony, Vally, pottery hon. mention 
Weeks, Eliza, pottery hon. mention 
Simmons, Judith, pottery hon. mention 


Manhasset Art Association Annual 
Prize Award Exhibition, New York 


Kleinholz, Frank, oil, $50 top prize 

Wood, Paul, oil, 2nd prize 

Sardella, Louis, Jr., w. c., 3rd prize 
Pelletier, Doris, oil, hon. mention 

Marein, Shirley, oil, hon. mention 

Gaylor, Wood, oil, hon. mention 

Wilmer, Florence Dunn, casein, hon. mention 
Brestovan, Julia, oil, hon. mention 

Gunn, Homer, oil, hon. mention 

Golinka, Belle, oil, hon. mention 


New York State Fair Exhibition, Syracuse 
*Cherry, Herman, oil $400 ist prize 
*McFarlane, Dolores, w. c. $200 list prize 
*Landeck, Armin, print $80 ist prize 
Osver, Arthur, oil $175 2nd prize 
Gutzmer, Alfred A., oil $125 3rd prize 
Unwin, C. Bruce, oil $100 4th prize 
Blaustein, Alfred, oil $75 Sth prize 
Steele, Gordon, oil $60 6th prize 

De Morinni, Margaret, oil $50 7th prize 
Brecher, Samuel, oil $45 8th prize 
Hartmann, Georg T., oil $40 9th prize 
Cook, Donald J., w. c. $80 2nd prize 
Pratt, David, w. c. $65 3rd prize 

Vullo, James J., w. c. $50 4th prize 
Charman, Jessie Bone, w. c. $40 5th prize 
Smeltzer, Philip, w. c. $35 6th prize 
Olsen, Harry E., w. c. $30 7th prize 
Ingianni, w. c. $25 8th prize 

Crimi, Alfred D., $25 9th prize 

Barnet, Will, print $35 2nd prize 
Kleinholz, Frank, print $30 3rd prize 
Wengenroth, Stow, print $25 4th prize 
Fendell, Jonas, print $20 5th prize 
Ruellan, Andree, print $18 6th prize 
Barrett, Hope B., print $15 7th prize 
Friedlander, Isac, print $15 8th prize 
Howland, Thomas, print $15 9th prize 
Crimi, Alfred D., oil $60 popular prize 
Berry, Paul 8., w. c. $40 popular prize 
Wengenroth, Stow, print $27 popular prize 
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Southeastern 6th Annual, 

High Museum, Atlanta 

*Lewis, John Chapman, oil Ist prize 
*Whiddon, Henry, trans. w. c. list prize 
*Warren, Ferdinand, opaq. w. ¢c. lst prize 
*Wilford, Loran F., oil 2nd prize 
*Dillard, Sallie Boyd, w. c. 2nd prize 
Nunnally, Catherine, hon. mention 
Arnold, Genevieve, hon. mention 
Stevens, Hermione Walker, hon. mention 
Stokes, Dudley, hon. mention 

Solomon, Syd, hon. mention 


Western Washington Fair Exhibition, 
Puyallup, Washington 


Alps, Glen, tempera, $50 

Banks, Virginia, oil, $50 

Fraser, Vera, casein, $50 

Jamieson, Mitchell, encaustic, $50 

Mason, Alden, oil, $50 

Brazeau, Wendell, w. c., hon. mention 
Danielson, Edwin, oil, hon. mention 
Elshin, Jacob, oil, hon. mention 
Horiuchi, Paul, mixed med., hon. mention 
Matsudaira, John, oil, hon. mention 
Nicholson, P. K., temp., hon. mention 
Nomura, Kenjiro, oil, hon. mention 

Peck, James Edward, w. c., hon. mention 
Tsutakawa, George, oil, hon. mention 
West, Bob, mixed med., hon. mention 


Woodmere Art Gallery Members’ Annual, 
Philadelphia 


Baum, Walter E., oil, $25 1st prize 
Lear, John, w. c., lst prize 

Martino, Edmund, oil, Ist hon. mention 
Burnside, Irene, oil, 2nd hon. mention 
Nuse, Oliver, w. c., lst hon. mention 
Bowes, Betty Miller, 2nd hon. mention 
Pleasanton, Ruth, 3rd hon. mention 
Haywood, George, crafts hon. mention 


Academy Presentations 


Paintings by 11 artists, purchased 
earlier by the National Academy 
through its Ranger Fund, have just 
been presented to colleges and mu- 
seums in 11 different states: 

To Florida Southern College, Paris 
(watercolor) by William A. Smith; 
Seattle Art Museum, Harbor by Xavier 
Gonzalez; Delgado Museum, Farm in 
Essex by Gifford Beal; Dallas Art As- 
sociation, Nine Men by Joseph Hirsch 
(4th prize winner in last year’s big 
Met show); Corcoran Gallery, Chim- 
ney Beams (watercolor) by Andrew 
Wyeth; University of Kansas, Night by 
Albert John Pucci; Randolph - Macon 
College, Four Houses by Antonio Mar- 
tino; Brick Store;Museum, Kennebunk, 
Me., Blacksmith” Shop by John Alonzo 
Williams; Lehigh University, Rabbit Is- 
land, Hawaii (watercolor) by Millard 
Sheets; Syracuse Museum, The City by 
Raphael Gleitsmann. 


Hic Jacet Regionalism 


A LENGTHY INQUEST into the life and 
somewhat sudden death of American 
“regionalism” in art, as represented 
specifically by the work through the 
’30s of the triumvirate Benton-Curry- 
Wood is performed by one of the vic- 
tims—Thomas Hart Benton—in the cur- 
rent issue of the quarterly University 
of Kansas Review. 

Writing in his always pungent style, 
Benton examines the conditions that 
gave rise in the early ’20s to an Ameri- 
can regional style, the spearheading of 
that style through the ’30s by the three 
midwesterners, and demise at the start 
of the next decade with the coming of 
the war. Since then, according to Ben- 
ton, the “Parisian modernism” that 
“regionalism” almost ended has return- 
ed to its former favor, and he indi- 
cates that there is little hope now in 
America for American realism of the 
kind he, Wood and Curry were seek- 
ing to develop. He places a lot of the 
blame on our advertising. 


Curse of Advertising 


“One of the best reasons for the per- 
sistence of Parisian modernism in 
artistic and intellectualist circles in 
the United States today lies, I believe,” 
Benton writes, “in the retreat it pro- 
vides from the picture horrors of the 
advertising trade. For the young art- 
ist, it provides an especially easy re- 
treat, one which can be made without 
troublesome discipline and without the 
need of knowing anything. With such 
a curse as the advertising game set at 
the very center of our distributive tech- 
niques, in our very life lines, escapist 
psychologies would be a natural growth 
in the minds of even the most mod- 
erately sensitive men and women. How 
much more in the case of artists. The 
reality of advertising’s success impels 
them to a retreat from all reality. 

“It is perhaps questionable whether 
any serious publicly directed art of a 
realistic nature can permanently sustain 
itself in America as long as the adver- 
tising trade in its present form exists. 

“A people who are faced with frauds 
or near frauds, with exaggerated and 
patently unsustainable claims every 
time they listen to the radio, or open 
a magazine, are likely to have their 
faith in things pretty much under- 
mined. When frauds are presented as 
realities by all agencies of communica- 
tion, what is real? Without faith of 
some kind there can be no background 
for art, without a belief in the reality 
of things there can certainly be no 
background for a realistic art.” 


Other Reasons Cited 


But, continues Benton, it was not 
the advertising trade alone which broke 
up the Wood-Curry-Benton Regionalism. 

“This trade was a contributing cause 
—it succeeded in corrupting some re- 
gional artists, myself at one time, as I 
have related—but there were other 
more immediately acute causes operat- 
ing toward our downfall. 

“In addition to the already listed fac- 
tors inimical to an indigenous art— 
colonialism, highbrowism, the make- 
believes and snobberies of the wealthy 
circles, on which art was dependent for 

[Continued on page 26] 
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Motherwell: A Profile 
[Continued from page 6] 


I know, but it is what the style is usu- 
ally called in which I have since 
worked.” 

In late 1944, Motherwell was given 
a first one-man show by Peggy Gug- 
genheim who was then married to Max 
Ernst and close to the surrealist circle. 
The reviews were “terrible,” all except 
a favorable mention by Clement Green- 
berg in The Nation. The next ’ year 
Motherwell joined the stable of artists 
at the newly opened Kootz Gallery, 
where he has since shown yearly. This 


month the gallery is showing a Mother- - 


well mural for a new Jewish Synagogue 
in Milburn, N. J. (designed in the in- 
ternational style by Percival Goodman). 


In the mural, and in most of his other 
paintings, Motherwell is a figurative, if 
highly abstract, painter, and he does not 
feel that he can rightly be called a non- 
objective artist. Figurative though he 
is, he is anything but naturalistic, and 
the figures and symbols that he uses are 
not to be read as those in 19th-cen- 
tury painting. We asked about his 
philosophy of tradition, and he told of 
the remark that the Douanier Rousseau 
once made to Picasso: 

“You know,” said Rousseau to the 
Spaniard, “you and I are the only two 
who can paint. You work in the Egyp- 
tian style and I work in :the modern.” 


Motherwell feels that he works in the 
“Egyptian” tradition as Rousseau meant 
it. The tradition is largely one of an- 
cient art. Motherwell most admires Ro- 
manesque wall painting, medieval 
stained glass, Piero della Francesca, and 
—above all—all art that was produced 
in the Mediterranean area before 5th 
century BC. And he likes, as he says, 
“believe it or not—Goya and Rem- 
brandt.” 


But not the naturalism, nor the third 
dimension in Rembrandt and Goya; “it’s 
the wonderful adjustment they make 
between the inner and the outer—the 
subjective and the objective. And both 
Goya and Rembrandt have ravishing 
surfaces, a sense of the tactile that is 
found in all ancient art, and that we 
are trying to exploit in modern art.” 

To get these surfaces and these tac- 
tile effects, himself, Motherwell relies 


greatly upon the collage. His works are 
always brought through many different 
stages before completion, and the col- 
lage provides the needed flexibility of 
medium. “Never,” he says, “can I paint 
an idea without modifying it enormous- 
ly during the process.” 

We were curious to know his ideas 
about the relationship of the extreme 
abstract artist to his society. Mother- 
well had mentioned that with him and 
with his colleagues the true audience 
is the fellow artist. “We paint as we 
do because we must,” he had said, 
“whether we are bought, written about, 
praised or not praised doesn’t matter. 
We would all be painting as we are 
now, in any case.” 

Such forced isolation from the re- 
mainder of art and society suggested 
to us the old ivory tower concept, but 
Motherwell has another simile: 

“T think of us as an artistic ‘resistance 
movement,’ or spiritual ‘underground.’ 
The thing we are always saying to each 
other is ‘Endure, just endure.’ ” 

Currently the self-taught Motherwell 
is teaching a painting class at Hunter 
College, and he recently completed a 
similar course at Black Mountain Col- 
lege. Does he like teaching? The all- 
but-obliterated professor in him spoke 
with no hesitation: 


*“T love it.” —P. B. 
Kroll, Crisp to Do State Murals 
Muralists Leon Kroll and Arthur 


Crisp have received commissions 
through the National Academy of De- 
sign from the bequest of Mary Gertrude 
Abbey in memory of her husband, Edwin 
Austin Abbey. 

Kroll will paint three murals for the 
Senate Chamber in the State Capitol 
at Indianapolis, and Crisp will design 
two panels for the rotunda of the Capi- 
tol Building of Ohio. 


Fall Forums at Architectural League 

Eight weekly forums on “The Arts— 
Measure of Man” will be presented by 
the Architectural League, New York, 
starting October 3. Panel discussions 
covering subjects varying from “Arts 
and the Man” to “Critical Analysis of 
the Nature of Modern Art” will be cov- 
ered. Admission to the eight sessions: 
fifteen dollars. The League is located 
at 115 East 40th St., New York. 
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YELLOW CREATION TIME 
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119 WEST 57TH STREET 
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RECENT PAINTINGS 


JOE JONES 


Associated American Artists Galleries 
711 Fifth Ave. at 55th St. 


e N.Y. C. 


T1th ANNUAL 
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DAY ARTISTS 
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barzansky galleries 
664 madison ave., bet. 60 & 61 sts., n.y.c. 


PAUL DARROW 


October 2-14 


THE PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS, PHILADELPHIA 
RECENT PRINTS 


Through October 14 7 


GRACE BORGENICHT 
GALLERY 65E.57,N.Y. 


to october 8 








ATELIER 


GREGORIO 


PRESTOPINO 


To Oct. 13 - New Paintings 
A.C.A, GALLERY - 63 E. 57, N. Y. 


CARNEGIE & LEGER, Inc. 


IMPORTERS 
English and French Paintings 


18th & 19th Centuries 


232 East 58th Street, New York City 22 
Plaza 9-2923 
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Ancient American Art 
Modern French Paintings 
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Currier & Ives 
Lithographs 


Audubon Engravings 
Flower Prints 


including 








Clipper Ships "Nightingale," 

“Contest,” “Red Jacket in the 

Ice"—"Across the Continent,” 

“Central Park—Winter,"" “Home 

to Thanksgiving,” and Audubon's 
"Wild Turkey.” 


From the Collections of 
James Gordon Murray 
G. A. Giles 


South Norwalk, Conn. 
et al 





To Be Sold At 


PUBLIC AUCTION 
Thurs. Eve., Oct. 18th, at 8 P.M. 


EXHIBITION 


Tuesday, Oct.’ 16th, Until Sale 
(9:30 A.M. to 5 P.M.) 





Catalogue $1—will be mailed on 
request. 





AUCTIONEERS: 
Messrs. W. H. O'Reilly, E. P. O'Reilly 






PARIS and VERSAILLES 


by PIERRE SICARD 


Oct. 16- Nov. 3 


CARSTAIRS GALLERY 


11 East 57th St., N. Y. C. 





LEROY DAVIS 


MONOTYPE S 


THROUGH OCTOBER 20th 
ART FOR INTERIORS GALLERY 


50 East 34th Street New York 
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ART BOOKS 


Grunewald’s Altar piece 


“Griinewald, Le Retable D’Issenheim,” 
text by J. K. Huysmans. Paris, Les Edi- 
tions Braun & Cie, 1951. 54 pp. 23 
plates. $15. 


By an error of the 17th-century Ger- 
man art historian Sandrart, painter 
Mathis Nithart, apprentice to Schon- 
gauer and teacher of Diirer came to 
be known as Griinewald. He painted in 
a revolutionary era which saw the goth- 
ecism of north German painting super- 
seded by Italianate humanism imported 
principally by Durer. Griinewald, how- 
ever, retained the medieval spirit—that 
spirit which Pater called a mixture of 
reverie, illusion and delirium in which 
“all redness is turned to blood, all wa- 
ter into tears.” 

The Isenheim Altarpiece, painted 
1513-1515, now at the Unterlinden Mu- 
seum at Colmar, remains one of the 
most brilliant expressionist examples of 
the fury and passionate religion of the 
middle ages. This book reproduces 23 
color details in their original dimen- 
sions with a black-and-white ensemble 
on the last plate. 

J. K. Huysmans, a principal scholar 


of German painting, in an abstract from © 


his book “Trois Eglises et Trois 
Primitifs” which serves as text, makes 
no iconographical analyses but limits 
himself to a tastefully described per- 
sonal reaction to the extraordinary con- 
ceptions and color in the altarpiece. 
His sensitive eye selects the meaning- 
ful gestures, the occult passages in the 
backgrounds and characterizations of 
the personalities in the Christ drama 
for a brief and literate commentary. 

An English insert, written by one of 
the foremost Griinewald scholars, Hans 
Haug, fills in the lacunae of Huysmans’ 
brief text. The principal value of the 
book is, of course, the color. Although 
dark tones tend to be mat, the high- 
valued colors—the reds, blues and yel- 
lows which were the visionary painter’s 
forte—reproduce with better-than-aver- 
age fidelity—Dore ASHTON. 


Books Received 


ADVICE TO A YOUNG ARTIST, by Etienne 
Ret. (New York: Dodd, Mead; ill.; 
$2.75.) The author describes it as “a 
book of suggestions to young painters 
to awaken in them echoes.” 

THE ART OF COLOR AND DESIGN, by Mait- 
land Graves. (New York: McGraw- 
Hill.; ill.; $6.) A second, revised and 
expanded edition of a book that pre- 
sents both the practical aspects and 
the philosophy of good design. 

BARON AT THE BALLET, with Introduc- 
tion and Commentary by Arnold L. 
Haskell, Foreword by Sacheverell 
Sitwell (New York: William Mor- 
row; $10). Probably the most com- 
prehensive collection of photographs 
of the ballet to be published. Covers 
Baron’s work from 1935 to 1950. 

BEAUTIFUL LONDON, with Photographs 
by Helmut Gernsheim and a Fore- 
word by John Pope-Hennesy (New 
York: Phaidon, Oxford Univ. Press; 
$4.50). A tour with a photographer 
who has an eye for London’s best 
beauties, including its sculpture. 
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ART HONORS AWAIT YOU 


In romantic St. Augustine, 
Florida, the nation’s oldest 
and most paintable city—five 
monthly sales gallery exhib- 
its with cash awards—nar- 
row streets—old Spanish 
buildings — miles of ocean 
beaches and dunes, shrimp 
fleet, old Fort and City Gates. 
Ample accommodations— 
studios, apartments, courts, 
plus 1,000 hotel rooms. For 
free complete packet of pic- 
tures and information write 


Chm., Art tee 

St. Augustine & St. Johns County 
hamber of Commerce 

St. Auqustine, Fla. 
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pecmanent oil colors 


by the makers of the 


Rembrandt 


talens & son, inc. 


newark 5, n.j. 





JOSEPH MAYER CO., INC. 


5 Union Square 
“Everything for the Artist" 


Artist Acres 


Studio Sites for Artists in Sunny 
. . Near Gulf Beaches 





BARTLETT TRACY, ENGLEWOOD, FLA. 





JULIUS LOWY, ince. 


PERIOD FRAMES 
RESTORING 


52 East 57th Street, New York 


Schultheis Galleries 


ESTABLISHED 1888 


PAINTINGS 


15 MAIDEN LANE, NEW YORK 
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BRACKMAN, His Art and Teaching, by 
Kenneth Bates. (Noank, Conn.; Noank 
Publ. Studio; ill.; $4.75.) A mono- 
graph on Brackman the artist and 
Brackman the teacher, with many 
illustrations of the artist’s works. 


DANCE OF DEATH, 50 Drawings and Cap- 
tions by Jean Charlot. (New York: 
Sheed & Ward; $2.50.) With irony 
and sometimes humor, Charlot shows 
Death informing us moderns that the 
time has come. 


In Lavoro, Nella Pittura Italiana D’ 
Oggi, 1950. (Milan: Raccolte Ver- 
zocchi; unpriced.) A sumptuous cat- 
alogue, reproducing in color about 75 
contemporary Italian works commis- 
sioned by the famous brick manufac- 
turer-art patron, Giuseppe Verzocchi 
of Milan. 

JAPANESE PRINTS: HOKUSAI AND Hiro- 
SHIGE IN THE COLLECTION oF LouIS V. 
Lepoux (Princeton: Princeton Press; 
$25). A catalogue by the owner, with 
eight color plates and 44 halftones. 
Latest of the five volumes in this 
scholarly work. 


A PicTurE BooK oF ANCIENT BRITISH 
ArT, by Stuart Piggott and Glyn E. 
Daniel. (New York: Cambridge Univ. 
Press; ill.; $2.75.) Presents photo- 
graphs of 73 items of prehistoric 
craftsmanship; introductory essay. 

WINpSoR CASTLE, by Sir Owen Morshead 
(New York: Phaidon, Oxord Univ. 
Press; $6.50). His Majesty’s Librarian 
provides a fascinating story of the 
castle with an accompaniment of 80 
photos. 


YALE UNIVERSITY Portrait INDEX, 1701- 
1951. (New Haven; Yale Univ. Press; 
ill.; $5.) List of the great number of 
portraits owned by Yale. John Mar- 
shall Phillips, Director of Yale’s gal- 
lery, provides foreword. 


Auction Calendar 


October 3 & 4, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Arms & armor. From the John Wigington Col- 
lection, sold by order of present owners David 
Hollander and Robert S. Hoffman. Includes per- 
cussion and flintlock pistols, swords of all pe- 
riods; Oriental edged weapons, & miniature 
suits of armor. Exhibition open. 

October 3 & 4, 8 P.M. Kende Galleries. Old master 
paintings. From a Swiss private collector; sold 
by order of Hans Frohlich of Zurich, Switzer- 
land, Sale focuses on Dutch & Flemish old 
masters of the 15th to 17th century, featuring 
Lucas Cranach’s Portrait of Johann Friedrich 


of Saxony. Also paintings by German, Italian. 
Spanish, French & English masters. Exhibition 
from Oct. 1. 


October 5, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Cabinet objects, bibelots, Georgian silver & 
glass. From various owners. Includes Viennese 
enamels; Ludwigsburg, Furstenberg & Meissen 
porcelains. Exhibition open. 


October 6, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
French & English 18th-century furniture and 
decorations. Collected & sold by order of Mar- 
guerite Glover. Including a. small group of 
sporting prints by Alken. Exhibition open. 


October 6, 2 P.M. Kende Galleries. Antiquities & 
objets d'art. From the collection of Robert Gar- 
rett, Baltimore. Sale includes Egyptian, Greek & 
Roman antiquities; Mexican & Central American 
Pre-Columbian art; Japanese & European ivo- 
ries; Chinese jade; bronze groups. Exhibition 
open. 

October 8 & 9, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
First edition autographs and other literary ma- 
terial. From the E. W. Titus Library. Sale in- 
cludes complete and final proof of James 
Joyce’s “Ulysses’’ with corrections in the au- 
thor’s hand. Exhibition from Oct. 3. 


October 10, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Paint- 
ings of the 18th- and 19th-century schools. 
From the estate of the late Edward Hubert 
Litchfield, and others. Includes British portraits, 
among ihem Gainsborough’s Signor Raphael 
Franco, Romney's Anthony Todd, two Raeburns. 
and male subjects by Lawrence and the Amer- 
ican Gilbert Stuart. Genre paintings & sporting 
subjects also included. Exhibition from Oct. 6. 


October 11 & 12, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Gothic & Renaissance art & antiquities. Prop- 
erty of Mrs. George M. Bodman, Major William 
H. Waters, & others. Included in sale are 
bronzes & dinanderie sculptures, paintings & old 
master drawings, Pre-Columbian pottery & sculp- 
tures. Exhibition from Oct. 6. 


October 13, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Georgian & Regency Furniture & Decorations. 
From various English collections; sold by 
order of Michael Comer, New York. Exhibition 
from Oct. 6. 


October 16, 1:45 & 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. 
Books, including sets in fine bindings, volumes 
on art, & first editions. From the estate of the 
late Mrs. Henry Ford; also property of Gilbert 
S. McClintock & others. Exhibition from Oct. 11. 


October 17, 18, 19 & 20, 1:45 P.M. Parke-Bernet 
Galleries. English & American 18th to early 
19th-century furniture & decorations; also paint- 
ings. From the estate of the late Mrs. Henry 
Ford. Paintings include Reynolds’ Lady Hamil- 
ton as a Bacchante; landscapes by John (Old) 
Crome, Corot, Inness & others; genre works. 
Exhibition from Oct. 13. 


October 18, 8 P.M. Plaza Art Galleries. Prints. 
From the collection of James Gordon Murray & 
others. Including Currier & Ives Lithographs, 
among them Central Park—Winter, Clipper 
Ships; also Audubon's Wild Turkey & other 
engravings; & flower prints. Exhibition from 
Oct. 16. 


October 24, 8 P.M. Parke-Bernet Galleries. Modern 
paintings from various owners; also works by 
George Luks’ from Mrs. John R. Hale, West 
Townshend, Vt. Included are Van Gogh’s Peasant 
Walking Along the Fields, listed by De la 
Faille; a Degas pastel formerly in the Vollard 
collection; Pissarro's Le Clocher de Bazincourt, 
listed & illustrated in Venturi’s monograph. 
Also represented are Puvis de Chavannes, Re- 
noir, Forain, Utrillo, Vlaminck, Rouault, Cha- 
gall, Picasso, Dufy, Bombois & others. Among 
40-odd Luks works are Suter Johnny, shown 
at the 1940 Golden Gate Exposition; Old Flower 
Woman; & a self-portrait. Exhibition from 
Oct. 20. 


FLAMENG: La Revue, 1810. In Litchfield Sale, Parke-Bernet 
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PARKE-BERNET 
GALLERIES, Inc 


980 MADISON AVE. 


NEW YORK 21 


Public : Maciblien Sale 


October 24 at 8 p.m. 


MODERN 
PAINTINGS 


From 


Various Owners 


INCLUDING 


Peasant Walking 
Along the Fields 
by VAN GOGH 


Three Jockeys 


by DEGAS 


Le Clocher de 


Bazincourt 


by PISSARRO 


And works by de Chavannes 
Renoir, Forain, Utrillo, Rou- 
ault, Picasso and other artists 


@ 


A GROUP OF WORKS BY 
GEORGE: LUKS 





Property of 


MRS JOHN R. HALE 
West Townshend, Vt. 


Garden Party: St. 


Maurice-sur-Marne 


Suter Johnny 
W inter’s Day 


Old Flower Woman 


And other oils, watercolors 


and drawings 


Illustrated Catalog 75¢ 


ON EXHIBITION FROM 


OCTOBER 20 
























































































































































































































































Regionalism 
[Continued from page 22] 
support, and the general flight from 
reality which was characteristic of these 
circles almost from the very end of 
World War One—some much greater 
factors arose to assault us. Regionalism 
was—as I have shown—very largely af- 
firmative of the social explorations of 
American society and resultant demo- 
cratic impulses on which President 
Roosevelt’s New Deal was based. The 
artistic projects of the New Deal were 
largely sparked by attitudes already 
affirmed by Wood, Curry and myself. 
“Roosevelt’s early social moves were, 
as I have said, overwhelmingly Ameri- 
canist and were concentrated on the 
solution of specifically American prob- 
lems. This Americanism found its 
esthetic expression in Regionalism. 
When the world situation began in 
1938 and 1939 to inject itself into 
American politics, and Americans of all 
classes and of all factions began to re- 
alize that our very survival as a nation 
was being menaced by what was oc- 
curring in Europe, American particu- 
larisms were pushed into the back- 
ground and subordinated to the inter- 
national problem. In this reorientation 
of our national life and thought, Re- 
gionalism was as much out of place as 
New Dealism itself. It declined in popu- 
lar interest and lost its grip on the 
minds of young artists. Shortly after 
our entrance into the War, what was 
left of it was turned to a swift and 
superficial representation of combat and 
production scenes, to a business of sen- 
sational reporting for . . . magazines. 
Discussing initial years of the re- 
gionalism movement, and its environ- 
mental factors, Benton recalls how the 


temper of the times cast each of the 
three artists into a staged role. “Grant 
Wood became the typical Iowa small 
towner, John Curry the typical Kansas 
farmer, and I just an Ozark hillbilly. 
We accepted our roles. 

“Actually the three of us were pretty 
well educated, pretty widely read, had 
had European training, knew what was 
occurring in French art circles and 
were tied in one way or another to the 
main tradition of western painting....” 

Their “Realism” Differed 

But the three had not planned it that 
way, writes Benton, and each had come 
to his regionalist conclusions separate- 
ly. “Realism for me, once beyond the 
matter of subject, was largely techni- 
cal, having to do with the spatial posi- 
tion of objects and their projection in 
a three dimensional scheme... . 

“Realism for Wood, in the way of 
the Flemish and Dutch genre painters 
to whom he was devoted, entailed a 
close study of natural texture and local 
color coupled with a detailed rendering 
of all the specially characteristic parts 
of objects represented. . . . This went 
along with a schematic design drawn 
partly from the Gothic stained glass 
window . . . and partly from old Eng- 
lish and American China painting... . 

“The realism of Curry was techni- 
cally simpler than either mine or 
Wood’s, but it was phsychologically 
more complex . . . [it] was driven by 
an inner conviction that he must be 
absolutely true to his subject and to 
the visual conditions in which the sub- 
ject manifested itself... .” 

Cast in the triumvirate role, the 
three met often, Benton reveals, and 
began influencing each other in their 
later work. “However these tradings 
were minor and affected no substantial 


modifications in our style. Had we met 
earlier in life we might have made a 
true school.” 

Their dream, writes the artist (and, 
he adds, “dream it has turned out to 
be”) was this: “Let your American 
environment be your source of inspira- 
tion, American public meaning your 
purpose, and an art will come which 
will represent America before the 
world and be acclaimed and supported 
by Americans as a proof at last that 
they are culturally on their own.” 

“ Anti-F oreignism” 

But it was doomed, he says, and he 
recounts first the political and next the 
aesthetic opposition it encountered. Po- 
litically it collided with the Marxist 
propaganda, and Benton found himself 
“tagged with ‘anti-foreignism’ and made 
into a sort of spokesman for the 
Hearstists, Chicago Tribuneites and 
other dubious Americanists. .. .” 

He agrees his own pronouncements 
“often made with the help of bootleg 
hootch” were not moderating, and he 
confesses that “one highball and one 
newspaperman and I was off. Years 
later, looking back, Reginald Marsh 
said: ‘It was Tom Benton who made 
the enemies of American realism.’ He 
meant it was my ‘loud mouth,’ I guess.” 

Aesthetic opposition to Benton-Curry- 
Wood regionalism derived, he writes, 
from the post-Cézanne and unCézan- 
nesque course of French art, at the 
time, into “private soul cultism” as op- 
posed to Cézanne’s “public” art. “Paris- 
ian” art became a ‘fashionable import’ 
and a ‘mark of Culture’ with the monied 
and the intellectuals in America. 

And that, together with the other 
factors already mentioned, put an end 
to the dream of the American Region- 
alists, as Benton chronicles it. 
















NEW USEFUL EXCITING COLORS 
IN GRUMBACHER FINEST OILS 


WELCOME ADDITIONS TO THE WORLD'S 
FINEST LINE OF PROFESSIONAL COLORS 


ALIZARIN CRIMSON, GOLDEN— 
an entirely new, warm-toned 
alizarin for glazing and tint- 
ing flesh tones. 

FLESH COLOR—a fine, mixed 
tint for portrait and figure 
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complete a quarter century of continuous 
publication as America’s most outstand- 
ing art magazine. 


As the only art publication in America 
that has consistently maintained its pub- 
lishing schedule of 20 issues yearly since 
1926, The Art Digest has faithfully and 
accurately chronicled the news during 
the most fascinating and exciting 25 
years of American art history. The Art 
Digest’s newsiness, fairness, complete- 
ness and devotion to the welfare of art 
and artists in America has gained it a 
reader loyalty that is truly remarkable 
in periodical publishing. 


It will be a memorable issue, packed 
with information and fascination for 
everyone who is in any way connected 
with art. 


Advertising rates upon request. 


116 East 59th Street e@ New York 22, N. Y. 
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EVERYTHING, 


BUT EVERYTHING 


AMERICAN ARTIST 


A complete line of the finest art 
supplies acclaimed by artists every- 
where for their superior quality— 
oil colors, brushes, easels, canvas, 
studio furniture, water colors, pal- 
ettes, drawing pads and pencils. 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE TODAY! 


E-H-~AC: FRIEDRICHS CO 


Since 1868 
140 SULLIVAN STREET, NEW YORK 12, N. Y. 
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BUDWORTH 


A name that is your guarantee 
of dependable service 


PACKERS and SHIPPERS 
OF WORKS OF ART 
SINCE 1867 


W. S. BUDWORTH & SON, Inc. 
424 West 52nd St., New York City 





a. i. friedman incorporated 
20 east 49th street, new york 17, n.y. 
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materials 
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MAX GRANICK 


FRAMING ESTIMATES 
On Complete Exhibitions 
52 West 56 St., N. Y. 19 Cl. 6-2869 
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A Modern Viewpoint 
By Ralph M. Pearson 
The Creative Process 

“IT IS DIFFICULT to penetrate the cre- 
ative process beyond such general speci- 
fications as these. And, in the later 
stages particularly, it will be seen that 
the abstract painter does not differ so 
much from any other artist after all; 
there are the same requisites; a new 
freedom releases new potentialities. And 
during an epoch in history such as this, 
when everywhere the mind seeks some 
order for its broken cultural fragments, 
the abstract art work takes on a new 
significance. It has the ‘look’ of its 
time, the ability to hold its place among 
the mechanisms that characterize the 
new civilization we are just beginning 
to know. And most of all it provides 
an area within whose bounds human 
emotion and plastic energy have com- 
bined to provide a space where every 
element must be understood, every ten- 
sion held within an ordered limit.” 

—GEorRGE L. K. Morris. 
Intellectual and Intuitive 

“My constant aim in painting is that 
of making evident an emotional ex- 
pression and bringing it into a revealed 
tangible form through a combined in- 
tellectual and intuitive approach. The 
medium and tools are used experimen- 
tally and the forms evolved abstractly. 
The visual elements in themselves be- 
come the subject matter and are in- 
tended to create a dynamic rhythm 
consistent with the two-dimensional pic- 
ture plane. 

“By such an approach to painting— 
that of a combined used of the intel- 
lectual and intuitive faculties of both 
the artist and his audience—I believe 
the act of visual participation can be- 
come a much greater experience than 
is possible in painting which consists 
of static literary facts, and in which 
nothing is left for the imagination. Ab- 
stract art allows—in fact demands— 
the observer to relate his own experi- 
ences to the visual effects created. It 
is for this kind of visual participation 
that my paintings are intended.” 

—ROBERT PREUSSER. 


With Human Passion 
“Impregnating the plastics with hu- 
man passion, pathos, eloquence, spiritual 
aspiration and vision will put the art- 
ist on the path to the infinite, the uni- 
versal and eternal. The artist who be- 
comes entangled in the intellectual 
complexities and processes is building 
a scaffold but not an edifice. Climbing 
those ladders only, he will inevitably 
reach doubt and despair.” 
—Max WEBER: 
Desastres del Alma 

“Goya painted the war he saw and 
said, ‘Lo he visto.’ I didn’t see the hor- 
rors of World War II, except through 
the news in the papers, the com- 
muniques and the movies. Goya called 
his creations ‘Desastres de la Guerra.’ 
I call mine Desastres del Alma (Soul). 
I worked in the solitude of my studio 
thinking of man converted into a ma- 
chine to destroy, and, through camou- 
flage, this machine of destruction was 
more and more identified with nature. 
The more man looked like nature, the 

better possibilities he had to kill.” 
—JuLio DE DIEGO. 
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Where to Show 


Albany, N. Y. 
4TH BIENNIAL NATIONAL PRINT EXHIBI- 
TION. Nov. 29-Dec. 29, at Albany Institute of 
History and Art. The Print Club of Albany. 
Media: all print. Jury. Prizes. Fee: $2. Entry 
ecards due Oct. 20. Entries due Oct. 29. Write 
Alice Pauline Schafer, 33 Hawthorne Ave. 


Boston, Massachusetts 


19TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE BOSTON 

SOCIETY OF INDEPENDENT ARTISTS. Jan. 
e 8-27. Boston Museum of Fine Arts. Media: all. 
Gy Entry fee: prints, $1.50 each; others, $5. Pur- 
fe chases. No jury. Membership application due 
fe Nov. 17. Entries due Dec. 16. Write Miss Kath- 
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ryn Nason, 127 Somerset St., Belmont 78, Mass. 


FIFTH ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the Boston 

Printmakers. Nov. 9-Dec. 2. Media: prints. 

: Membership fee, $4. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 

ty 19. Write: Sylvia Mayzer, Sec., Boston Print- 

melees Symphony Hall, 251 Huntington Ave., 
ston. 


2 Buffalo, New York 


; 5TH NATIONAL PRINT SHOW. Nov. 3-Dec. 2. 
Buffalo Print Club. Media: all prints except 
monotypes. Entry fee: $1. Jury. Entry blanks 
and up to four entries due Oct. 15. Write Buf- 
falo Print Club, Albright Art Gallery, Buffalo 22. 


Lakeland, Florida 


| 

| 

FLORIDA INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION. Feb. 

; . 15-Mar. 15. Florida Southern College. Media: 

| all. Entry fee: $3. Prizes: over $4,500. Jury of 
awards. Entry cards due Dec. 31; work due 

; Jan. 2-10. Write Donna Stoddard, Director, 925 

E. Lexington St., Lakeland. 

} 


Miami, Florida 


TERRY ART INSTITUTE NATIONAL EXHIBIT. 
Feb, 24-Mar. 21. Media: oil, watercolor, casein 
and gouache. Prizes: $18,000. No jury. Entry 
ecards due Dec. 1. Entries due Dec. 31. Write 
a Terry Art Institute, 2323 S.W. 27 Ave. 


New York, New York 


ALLIED ARTISTS OF AMERICA 38TH ANNUAL. 
Nov. 7-Dec. 25. National Academy Galleries. 
Media: oil, watercolor, casein, pastel. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry fee: $3. Entry blanks due Oct. 11. 
Entries due Oct. 25. Write Gertrude Whiting, 
58 West 57th Street. 

10TH ANNIVERSARY EXHIBITION. Jan. 17- 
Feb. 3, 1952. Audubon Artists. National Acad- 
emy Galleries. Media: all. Prizes: gold medal, 
cash awards. Entry fee: $3. Jury. Entry cards 
due: Jan. 3. Write Audubon Artists, 1083 5th 
Ave., New York 28. 


13TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AMERICAN VET- 

ERANS SOCIETY OF ARTISTS. Dec. 10-23, 

1951. Barbizon-Plaza Galleries. Jury. Purchase 

a 8. H. Pickering, 46 Jane St., New 
or J 


36TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION AND 13TH AN- 
NUAL MINIATURE EXHIBITION. Feb. 1-29, 
1952. Society of American Etchers, Gravers, 
Lithographers and Woodcutters (Inc.) Media: 
Prints-Intaglio, relief, planographic. Entry fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry blanks due Dec. 28, 1951. 
Entries due Jan. 7, 1952. Write: Society of 
American Etchers, Gravers, Lithographers and 
Woodcutters (Ine.), 1083 5th Ave., New 
York 28. 

Ss Peoria, Illinois 


S BRADLEY UNIVERSITY NATIONAL PRINT 
ANNUAL. Feb, 18-Mar. 17. Media: all. Jury. 
Prizes. Entries due Jan. 18. Write Ernest Freed. 
Bradley University. 
San Francisco, California 


0 ; 15TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF WATERCOL- 
ORS. Nov. 15-Dec. 9. San Francisco Art As- 


sociation. Media: watercolor, pastel, tempera on 
paper. Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Oct. 12. 
Entries due Oct. 15-16. Write Registrar, San 
; Francisco Museum of Art, War Memorial, 
; Civie Center, San Francisco 2. 
: St. Augustine, Florida 
DECEMBER EXHIBITION. Dec. 2-Jan. 1. St. Au- 
f gustine Art Association. Media: oil & water- 
color. Entry fee: $3.50 plus membership fee. 
Prizes. Jury. Entry cards due Nov. 21. Entries 
due Nov. 26. Write Curator, St. Augustine Art 
Association, P.O. Box 444, St. Augustine. 
Youngstown, Ohio 
17TH ANNUAL NEW YEAR SHOW. Jan. 1-27. 
Butler Art Institute. Open to American paint- 
ers. Media: oil & watercolor. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes: $2,505. Entry cards due Dec. 9. Write 
Secretary, Butler Art Institute, 524 Wick Ave- 
nue, Youngstown 2. 





REGIONAL ONLY 
Baltimore, Maryland 
11TH ANNUAL PAINTING EXHIBITION: “Life 
in Baltimore.” Nov. 4-Dec. 9. Peale Museum. 
Open to residents of the region. Jury. Entries 
due Oct. 19. Write Wilbur H. Hunter, Jr., Di- 
rector, Peale Museum, 225 N. Holliday St., 
Baltimore, Md. 
Dayton, Ohio 


OHIO PRINTMAKER 25TH ANNIVERSARY EX- 
HIBITION. Dayton Art Institute. Open to pres- 


‘October 1, 1951 












ent and former residents of Ohio. Entry cards 
due Oct. 24. Write to Mildred Raffel, Secretary, 
Dayton Art Institute, Dayton. 


Decatur, Illinois 


8TH ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF CENTRAL IL- 
LINOIS ARTISTS. Feb. 3-Mar. 1, 1952. Decatur 
Art Center. Open to Illinois artists living within 
150 miles of the city. Media: oils, watercolors 
and sculpture. Prizes. Jury. Entries due Jan. 15. 
Write to J. D. Talbot, director. Decatur Art 
Center, Decatur. 


Flushing, New York 


ART LEAGUE OF LONG ISLAND 21ST FALL 
EXHIBIT. Nov. 25-Dec. 1. St. John’s Parish 
Hall. Open to members. Media: oil, pastel, 
watercolor, sculpture, ceramic. Entry fee. Jury. 
Prizes. Entry cards and work due Nov. 17. 
Write Kar] Winterroll, 41-17 150 St. 


Massillon, Ohio 
16TH ANNUAL NOVEMBER SHOW. Nov. 4-Dec. 
1, 1951. Massillon Museum. Open to living and 
former residents of Ohio. Media: all. No fees. 
Purchase prize. Jury. Entries due Oct. 27. Write 
Massillon Museum, Massillon. 


New York, New York 


EMILY LOWE AWARD 3RD ANNUAL COMPE- 
TITION. Nov. 5-24. Joe & Emily Lowe Founda- 
tion. Open to American artists, 25 to 35 years 
old, painting in New York City & with no 
financial means of promoting this work. Prizes: 
$1,300 in purchase awards & a one-man show. 
Write Ward Eggleston, Director, Emily Lowe 
Award, 161 W. 57th St. 

Norfolk, Virginia 

10TH ANNUAL CONTEMPORARY VIRGINIA 
AND NORTH CAROLINA OIL AND WATER- 
COLOR PAINTINGS. Feb. 3-24, 1951. Open to 
living Virginia and North Carolina artists. Irene 
Leach Memorial. Purchase prizes. Jury. Entry 
ecards due: Jan. 21, 1952. Write Mrs. F. W. 
Curd, 707 Stockley Gardens, Apt. 2. Norfolk 7. 


Sioux City, lowa 
7TH ANNUAL IOWA WATERCOLOR SHOW. Nov. 
1-30; then will tour. Sioux City Women’s Club 
& Sioux City Art Center. Open to anyone who 
votes in Iowa. Prizes: $100 purchase for ist; 
$50 for 2nd. Work due Oct. 15. Write Pearl 
fa Art Center, 613% Pierce Street, Sioux 
ty 15. 


Washington, D. C. 


SOCIETY OF WASHINGTON PRINT MAKERS 
16TH EXHIBITION. Nov. 18-Dec. 21. Amer, In- 


stitute of Architects. Open to members. Media: 
all prints. Entry fee $1. Prizes. Write Isabella 
Walker, 5445 Massachusetts Ave., Washing- 
ton 16. 


6TH ANNUAL AREA EXHIBITION. Nov. 24- Jan. 
20. The Corcoran Gallery of Art. Open to artists 
within a 50-mile radius of Washington, D. C. 
Media: all. Jury. Entry fee. Prizes: purchase 
awards. Entry dates: Oct. 18-20. Write Her- 
mann Warner Williams, Jr., Director, The Cor- 
coran Gallery of Art, Washington 6, D. C. 


White Plains, New York 


WESTCHESTER ARTS AND CRAFTS GUILD 
21ST ANNUAL EXHIBITION. Nov. 12-19. Open 
to residents of Westchester County. Media: 
oil, watercolor. sculpture, graphics, crafts. 
Entry fee $3. Prizes. Write Vivian O. Wills, 
Room 242, County Office Building. 


COMPETITIONS AND SCHOLARSHIPS 


New York, New York 


ABBEY SCHOLARSHIPS FOR MURAL PAINT- 
ING. Open to citizens of the U.S. and British 
Commonwealth who on June 1, 1951, were not 
more than 35 years old and who then worked 
for not less than four years in art schools. To 
be submitted to jury: a group of work which 
represents ability, in whatever medium, in the 
direction of mural painting. To be awarded in 
December. Application blanks and outline of 
proposed work due November 5. Write Secre- 
tary, Edwin Austin Abbey Memorial Scholar- 
ships, 1083 Fifth Avenue, New York 28. 


ROME PRIZE FELLOWSHIPS. American Academy 
in Rome grants for 1952-1953 to students and 
artists in architecture, painting, sculpture, his- 
tory of art, classical studies and musical com- 
position. Open to U.S. citizens: Stipends up to 
$2,500. Transportation to Rome and return. 
Applications due Jan. 1, 1952. Write: Executive 
Secretary, American Academy in Rome, 101 
Park Ave., New York 17. 


TIFFANY FELLOWSHIPS: Grants up to $2,000 
to students of painting, sculpture, graphic arts 
—men & women of unusual talent & personal 
qualifications who have already demonstrated 
their capacity for sustained effort in creative 
arts. Open to U.S. citizens under 35 years old, 
married or unmarried, irrespective of race, color, 
creed. Applications now being received for 1952 
at Louis Comfort Tiffany Foundation, 1083 
Fifth Ave., New York 28. 


hans hofmann 


school of fine art—52 w. 8 st., n. y. c. 


morning - afternoon - evening — gr. 7-3491 


start of winter session october Ist 


San Diege 
SCHOOL OF ARTS & CRAFTS 


6063 La Jolla Blvd. Orren R. Louden, Director La Jella 


P. ©. Box 953 











The RALPH M. PEARSON Practice Courses by Mail 


in Modern, Creative Painting, Modeling and Drawing, are teaching, among other valuable 
things, the organizational controls of Design. Design, as the leading moderns understand 
it, is an age-old essential of all pictorial and sculptural art, yet today it is probably 
the least understood of all elements contributing to that art. Bulletins on request. 


DESIGN WORKSHOP... Nyack,N. Y. 


‘Approved for Veterans'’ California 





THE SCHOOL OF THE WORCESTER ART MUSEUM 
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PASADENA SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


314 SOUTH MENTOR AVENUE, PASADENA 5, CALIF. 
Fall semester, 18 weeks, 
Sept. 17 to Feb. 2, 1952. 
Prospectus on request. 


Frode N. Dann, director 













BOSTON MUSEUM SCHOOL 


A DEPARTMENT OF THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 


Professional training in Drawing, Graphic a 
Painting, Sculpture, Jewelry, Silversmithing, 
Unlimited 


mercial Art. Ceramics. contact cm 
Museum collection through study and lectures. 
Est. 1876. Alse Evening School. Russell T. Smith, 
Head of the School, 230 The Fenway, Boston 15, Mass. 


NORTON 


SCHOOL OF ART 


WEST PALM BEACH, FLORIDA 


Mitchell Jamieson Jon.7-Mar. 14 





SCOTT SS 
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& 
Fine Arts, Commercial Art, Airbrush. 
individual Instrection. Catalogue AD. 
Jessica M. Carbee, Director 
Lic. by Comm. Miss. Dept. Edsea. 


12G MASS AVE <f BOYLSTON ST.. BOSTON — 


(IN AR Te NA RA TENT EE ET A LOE C 
PAINTING ciasses ror 
MEN & WOMEN 

Frasconi, Marantz, Ritter, Pratt, 

Noxon, Zichy. Day and even- 

ing, beginners and advanced. 

24 hours $20, dues $1.50. Catg. 

YWCA, LEXINGTON AT 53d. Plaza 5-4500 

RENN SOT IR AS Re AY NTN STO IER TA ESTE 


NATIONAL 
ACADEMY 


SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
Write, call or phone for prospectus 


3 East 89th St.,.N.Y. Exicr ony time 





ST. LOUIS SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Professional training leading to the 
B.F.A. degree in Painting, Sculpture, 
Illustration, Advertising Art, Drese De- 
sign, Fashion Illustration, Crafts. Teacher 
Training Course. Students may live in 
supervised residences and enjoy many 
N University activities. 

For information address 


Kenneth A. Hudson, Director, Room 20 


Study ART in MIAMI 


Cemmercial,; Fine 









MMA’s Rogers Wing Opens 


The recently completed Grace Rainey 
Rogers Memorial, new wing of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, recently opened 
full-scale operation as a center in the 
creative arts for amateurs in art of 
all ages. 

Designed to accommodate both chil- 
dren and adults in many types of art 
courses, the building features adjust- 
able work tables, banked fluorescent 
lighting, built-in sinks, power tools and 
a kiln, 


In conjunction with the opening, the 
Center is staging an exhibition showing 
the four main activities of the Mu- 
seum’s Department of Education: art 
classes at the People’s Art Center; the 
exhibition program at the Young Peo- 
ple’s Gallery; exhibitions planned for 
Board of Education use in public high 
schools; and the work of the Commit- 
tee on Art Education. 


50 Courses at YM-YWHA 


The 92nd Street YM-YWHA will of- 
fer over 50 classes and lecture courses 
this year at its Art Center. Classes 
include drawing, painting, illustration, 
pottery, jewelry making, arts and 
crafts, and photography. 


Among the scheduled lecture courses 
are “Art for Life’s Sake” by Oliver 
O’Conner Barrett, sculptor; “Great 
Painters and Paintings” by A. L. 
Chanin, art critic; “The Art of the 
Jewish People” by Abraham Kampf; 
and “Intreduction to Art and Esthetics” 
by Leo Steinberg of the Parsons School. 


Introductory Courses at Brooklyn 


Brooklyn Museum Art School offers 
a series of introductory art classes de- 
signed to show beginners the basic ele- 
ments of painting and drawing. Louis 
Finkelstein, in charge of the courses, 
says: “In these classes, students will be 
shown through several simple exercises 
how to put a picture together.” Regis- 
tration must be in person at the fol- 
lowing times: Wednesday, 1:30-3:30; 
Friday, 7:30-8:30; and Saturday and 
Sunday, 2:00-4:00. 

This year, in addition to some 83 
full and part time courses, the Mu- 
seum Art School is opening a ceramics 
department with instruction covering 
all phases of the craft. 


Skowhegan Purchase Awards 


The Skowhegan School of Painting 
and Sculpture, Maine, announces the 
following purchase prizes awarded at 
the end of the summer session: First 
prize in sculpture shared by Raymond 
Rocklin and Charles S. Duback; first 
prize in painting, Gerald Prozzo; first 
prize in drawing, Margaret Beston; and 
prize for fresco, Hester Dignan. Other 
prizes went to Daphne Mumford, Wade 
Frame, Bernard Langlais, Bedette Hart, 
Raymond Toloczko and Urban Couch. 


Flower Painting for Amateurs 


A course in flower painting for ama- 
teurs will be given again this year at 
the New York Botanieal Gardens under 
the instruction of Tabea Hofmann. The 
course starts October 15 and will run 
for eight sessions on consecutive Thurs- 
days. 


TEACH IN CHICAGO— 


Examinations for teachers of Art in the Chicago 
ae High Schools will be held December 
27, 1951. 

Closing date for Stig & formal application forms 
and required credentials is December 6, 1951. 
For idacaedion apply to 

Board of Examiners 
228 N. LaSalle Street 
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NEW YORK PARSONS 


SCHOOL OF DESIGN 


PARIS Thorough professional training in Advertising, 
Fashion, Interior, Fiat Design (textiles, 
ITALY wallpapers, ete.), Ilustration, Teacher Train- 
ing. Leading professional designers serve as 
MEXICO critics. 3-yr. courses. Also B.S. degree. 


R.0.T.C. Sat. classes. Catalogues. 
Box W, 136 E. 57th Street, New York 22, N. Y. 


JOHN HERRON 


INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 
Painting, Scul pture, Commercial Art, Teachers’ Training 
Confers B.F.A., M.F.A. and B.A.E. Degrees. 
e DONALD M. MATTISON, Director ¢ 


LAYTON ¢ ac 


Painting, Illustration, Advertising Design, Fashion 
Illustration, Dress » Photography. Industrial, 
Interior, and Architectural oe. © ‘ ree. 

pletely modern new building Moe cing 
Lake ae m near downtown area. Spring, 
. 32nd year. Catalog. 


Charlotte R. Partridge, Miriam Frink, Directors, 
Dept.5101, 1362N. ProspectAve. . Milwaukee 2, Wis. 
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Q’ K bk WATERCOLOR 


COURSES 
Miami, Fla.—Jaauary 
Westington, 0. Capri il ad Moy 


Write Mrs. Eliot O’ ay ioe O S&. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 


DAVID FREDENTHAL 


FALL TERM CLASSES IN 


WATERCOLOR — DRAWING 
Mornings © Afternoons @ Evenings 
For information write or call 
Margeret Garrison, Studio 4, 637 Madison Avenue 
New York City Plaza 9-7107 

COLORADO SPRINGS 
FINE ARTS CENTER 
Basic Design - Drawing 
Polating - Sones Arts 
Address: Registrar 


[JN 1825- fiTu 1951 
Teacher Training, Crafts, 
tume Design, Interior Deco- 


Courses in Fine Arts, ‘ 
Advertising and Cos 
ration, Stage Craft, etc. Catalogs on request. 





LEARN PAINTING 


wn YUN GEE 


pete bencan tees Ta8e 
Private instruction only—results 


SCHOOL of DIAMONDISM 
51 E. 10 ST. OR 4-0351 
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PENNSYLVANIA ACADEMY 
OF THE FINE ARTS 


The oldest and most distinguished Fine 
Arts school in the United States with a 
faculty of notable artists offering pro- 
fessional training in Painting, Sculpture, 


Illustration and Mural Decoration. Co- 
ordinated with the University of Pennsyl- 
vania for the B.F.A. and M.F.A. degrees. 
Over $15,000 in prizes and scholarships 
awarded annually. $15,715 in national 
prizes won by recent students in 1950-51. 
Age limit, over 18 years. 


V. M. Dodge, 116 N. Broad St., Phila 2, Pa. 


(HEP NINSTITUTE 


OF CHICAGO 
PROFESSIONAL 
SCHOOL 
Fine, Industrial, 


Degrees, 
B.A.E., M.A.E. 


Michigan Ave. at Adams St., Chicago 3, lilinois, Box 143 


BROOKLYN MUSEUM 
ART SCHOOL 


Distinguished Faculty. Fine and Commercial Arts. Over 80 
Adult Courses. New Ceramics Classes. Beginning, Intermediate 
and Advanced. Part and fulltime. Mornings, Afternoons and 
Evenings. (Co-ed. Approved for eligible veterans. Write 
for free Catalog D. 
Fall Registration Still Open 

EASTERN PARKWAY, BROOKLYN 17, NEW YORK 
AEE WA N08 PS Ea EER EE ALN 5ST ACNE ERE 





S MAXWELL Relax, Learn to Paint! 


TAR Individual Instruction 


Beginners & Advanced 
@ Portrait Painting 


a a Life 
SCHOOL OF * : aa 
° tite De Drawing 
© Color Composition 
HOBBYISTS and PROFESSIONALS 
Day and Evening. TR. 7-0906 
Box 10D, 54 W. 74 St., WN. Y. C. 





JERRY 


FARNSWORTH 


FLORIDA SCHOOL of ART 


. Winter: Sarasota, Florida. Summer: 
Jan. May No. —_ Mass. en Por- 
trait, ndscape, stil . Approved 

CAPE a for veterans. Write for circular A. 


Route 4, Sarasota, Florida 





CORONADO SCHOOL OF FINE ARTS 
At Beautiful DRAWING 
MONTY Coronado PAINTING 
Island on the SCULPTURE 
LEWIS Pacific Ocean MURAL & 
15 MILES TO § COMMERCIAL 
DIRECTOR OLD MEXICO ARTS 
“APPROVED FOR VETERANS” 
692 MARGARITA AVE., CORONADO, CALIF. 


HARTFORD ART SCHOOL 








Institute of Art 


PROFESSIONAL 
TRAINING 









11441 JUNIPER RD, 
CLEVELAND 6. OHIO 
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Carter, Petterson at Chouinard 


Among the new courses this season 
at the Chouinard Art Institute are a 
course in illustration with Pruett Car- 
ter and one in ceramics with Richard 
Petterson. 

Pruett Carter will include study in 
the demands of various magazines, re- 
production processes and the elements 
of drama and action in illustration in 
his course. Petterson, head of the ce- 
ramics department at Scripps College, 
will conduct a complete training course 
in ceramic design for beginning and 
advanced students. 


Art Workshop’s 22nd Season 

The Art Workshop at 80 East 11th 
St., New York, opens its 22nd season 
of evening classes in creative art Octo- 
ber 1. Courses offered include sculpture, 
ceramics, drawing, modern dance and 
design. 


Brecher N.Y. Classes Begin 


Following his return from summer 
painting in Maine, Samuel Brecher has 
re-opened painting classes at his New 
York studio. In addition to Manhattan 
classes, he is also conducting a paint- 
ing course at the Newark School of 
Fine and Industrial Arts. 


Graphic Workshop, Phila. 


The Graphic Workshop and Gallery 
at 1614 Latimer Street, Philadelphia, 
will hold classes in life drawing, paint- 
ing and printmaking beginning Octo- 
ber 17, Class fees include membership 
in the Philadelphia Print Club. 


Philadelphia Area 
[Continued from page 12] 


decoratively effective; while in more 
recent landscapes and still-lifes, the 
rubbing off of edges and softening of 
pigments tend toward fuller apprecia- 
tion for paint and color as such. 

Paul Arzens is seen in small oils of 
Brittany, Paris and Rome. Arzens—who 
might be styled the Raymond Loewy of 
France for his work as designer of 
streamlined trains and airplanes—brings 
to his oils quiet sensitivity and amazing 
ability to suggest big space in small 
compass. There is about his sands, seas 
and rivers, punctuated by a cartwheel, 
a lighthouse or a Calvary, an apprecia- 
tion for the eternal verities of nature 
unconsciously accented by the works of 
man. 


In the Annual Water Color Exhibi- 
tion of the Philadelphia Art Teachers 
Association at the Art Alliance, the 
Association Award went to Frederick 
Gill for Red Mountain; the Mary Mar- 
shall Memorial Award for flower paint- 
ing to Elizabeth Shelling for Sunflowers 
and a series of ribbons—blue, red and 
yellow, respectively—to Robert D. Gold- 
man, Mary B. Schuenemann, and Viola 
Foulke. Equally outstanding, however, 
were papers by William Hildebrandt, 
Dolya Goutman, Oliver Nuse and Hes- 
ter Cunningham. 

The huge (289 exhibits) Members’ 
Annual in all media at Woodmere Art 
Gallery selected for honors Walter E. 
Baum’s oil, The Corner Store ($25 
Woodmere Prize) and John Lear’s wa- 
tercolor, Main Entrance (first award 
of the new Mrs. William A. Schnader 
prize in memory of Gertrude Rowan 
Capolino). For all prizes, see page 22. 





























ART STUDENTS 
LEAGUE OF N. Y. 


announces its 76th Regular Session 
Study at the celebrated school where bun- 
dreds of trominent contemporary artists 
have studied including the following: 
Peter Blume William Zorach 
Georgia O'Keeffe Ben Shahn 
ArthurB.Davies Frederick Remington 


Monday through Friday 


Morning, afternoon and 1 evening ses- 
sions. Registration by the month. Ap- 
proved for study under G.I. Bill. 
Painitng: Drawing: Sculpture: 
Applied Art: Graphics 
Saturday Classes 
Morning and afternoon classes; also 


special classes for children. Painting: 
Drawing: Watercolor 


Stewart Klonis, Director. Write or 
phone for fre illustrated catalogue. 

215 West 57th St. Cl 7-4510 
FACULTY OF FAMOUS ARTISTS 


ADVERTISING ART — FINE ART 


*% OUTSTANDING PROFESSIONAL FACULTY 


BURNLEY 


SCHOOL OF ART AND DESIGN 


905 EAST PINE STREET 


SEATTLE 22 






PHILA. MUSEUM SCHOOL 


Degree and diploma courses in Adver- 
tising, Illus., Int. decoration, Indes. 
design. Teacher education. Costeme de- 
sign, Fashion illus. Stagecraft, Jewelry 
& Sliversmithing, Pattern design, 
Ceramies, Crafts. Day, eve. Cataleg. 
Broad & Pine Sts., Phila. 2, Pa. 


RINGLING “2 “ 


20th year. Study Painting, (Illustration, Commercial Art, 
Fashion Arts. Interior Design in Florida year round. 
Faculty of outstanding artists. Use Ringling Museum and 
Ringling Circus. Outdoor classes all winter. Dormitories. Low 
cost. Write for catalog oon folder ‘“‘In Florida ee 
Address: George A. dr., Executive 


Sarasota, Fr LOR IDA 
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ACADEMY OF 


Practical instruction in all branches of Commer- 


cial and Fine Arts. Day, evening and Saturday 
classes. Individual instruction. Write for booklet. 
FRANK H. YOUNG, Director 
25 East Jackson Bivd., Dept. 9101, Chicage 4, Ii. 





SAMUEL 


BRECHER 


PAINTING CLASS 
FALL TERM BEGINS IN SEPTEMBER 
WaAtkins 9-5168 124 W. 23rd ST. 
NEW YORK CITY 
ITALY - ssteaie 
FINE ARTS 

STUDIO HINNA 
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Veterans Approved 


@ Fnroll Any Time 
ROME, 


@ Inquiries Answered 
Promptly in English 
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(Opinions ef the League are not necessarily those of the Digest) 


THE AMERICAN ARTISTS PROFESSIONAL LEAGUE 


An Interstate Society for the Advancement of the Visual Arts 


NATIONAL PRESIDENT : JOHN SCOTT WILLIAMS 
35 Heathcote Road, Scarsdale, New York 


lst VICE PRESIDENT : WILFORD 8S. CONROW 
Hotel Irving. 26 Gramercy Park South, 
New York 3, N. Y. 


2nd VICE PRESIDENT =: 
420 North Walnut St., 


PRESIDENT EMERITUS 


EDMUND MAGRATH 
East Orange, N. J. 


: F. BALLARD WILLIAMS 





NATIONAL SECRETARY : HELEN GAPEN OEHLER 
Route 2, Box 444, Westwood, New Jersey 


NATIONAL TREASURER ROBERT BARRETT 
174 East 71st Street, ‘New York. 21, Be ee 


NATIONAL REGIONAL CHAPTERS CHAIRMAN: 
FLORENCE LLOYD HOHMAN 
Baltimore 12, Md. 


ALBERT T. REID 


306 Rossiter Avenue, 
HONORARY PRESIDENT 


NATIONAL DIRECTOR OF AMERICAN ART WEEK: MRS. THOMAS F. GIBSON, 2 LINDEN AVENUE, HADDONFIELD, N. J. 
DIRECTOR OF NATIONAL HEADQUARTERS AND PUBLIC INFORMATION: MRS. GRETCHEN K. WOOD, CHESTERTOWN, MD. 


EXECUTIVE SECRETARY-TREASURER: MRS. CALVERT BREWER, 


Plans for the Fall 


THE FALL MEETINGS are now under 
way with plans developing for American 
Art Week on November 1. Mrs. Thomas 
Gibson has recently returned from a 
trip to Estes Park, Colorado, where she 
appeared ‘at the Fine Art Festival in 
behalf of the coming Art Week and 
A.A.P.L. membership. Florence Lloyd 
Hohman reports progress on the hand 
weaving show as part of our local Art 
Week celebration. 

This will be an elaborate two-week 
exhibition. The New York City chapter 
will hold its exhibition at the National 
Arts Club for two weeks just prior to 
November 1, as the galleries are not 
available in November. 

It is planned to have the first ex- 
hibition in the new National Headquar- 
ters composed of work by members of 
the National Executive Committee. 
This will enable headquarters commit- 
tee to have a photograph taken so that 
those chapters and groups interested 
may see how attractive the rooms are. 


114 EAST 84th STREET, NEW YORK 28, N. Y. 


We expect to mount this show for open- 
ing on the American Art Week date. 


Creating a Title for Artists 


An interesting communication has 
been received from the active Louisi- 
ana chapter under the leadership of 
Amos Lee Armstrong. The state of 
Louisiana wishes to recognize Mr. Arm- 
strong’s many services in promoting 
arts and artists through the years. They 
would like to bestow some honorary 
title on him by legislative act. Their 
committee, not knowing art terms, has 
requested information on just what this 
title should be. They state that it should 
be equal to that of “Poet Laureate.” 
The request for assistance in the mat- 
ter came to our desk. We do not know 
the answer. Nor can we say if any other 
state legislature has granted such a 
distinction for art service. In fact, are 
somewhat surprised that state officials 
look upon the arts so favorably. 


In a state west of Louisiana a fine 
distinction, in the form of an honorary 





degree, has been awarded by the Uni- 
versity of New Mexico to Ernest L. 
Blumenshein for his superb rendering 
of New Mexico scenes and the Indian 
life around Taos. Yale University has 
granted honorary degrees in the arts, 
but an award by a State Legislature is 
a new one. Does anyone else have better 
information on the subject? But why 
not recognize service in the arts by of- 
ficial act? The encouragement of art 
and art service is needed during these 
frightening times, as Governor Dewey 
of New York stated in his message pro- 
claiming American Art Week last year. 


While Poet Laureate may be con- 
sidered an appropriate title for one well 
versed in letters, Artist Laureate does 
not sound quite right, nor does Official 
Louisiana Artist. We suggested to Mr. 
Armstrong that the State Legislature 
might suggest to the University that an 
honorary degree be granted, and that 
the legislature might take the lead in 
the formation of some Institute for 
Public Service, such as an Inter State 
Institute for Service in the Arts, which 
would adequately recognize citizens for 
their good works. Hollywood has its 
Oscars, New York University has its 
Hall of Fame. Both receive approbation 
in the press. We give crimes and scan- 
dals plenty of front page publicity, but 
do not adequately recognize the fine 
services which many of our citizens 
quietly render. 

In England, a man may become titled; 
France has her Legion of Honor. And 
what have we? A few medals are passed 
around. A.A.P.L. has its own Honor 
Roll for distinguished service in the 
arts and the idea is growing. The good 
work goes on; it deserves more praise. 














Permalba! 


St. Lovis 1, Mo. 
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Fernala 


... the WHITEST of whites 


For the ultimate in a fine white, artists and 
students alike turn to Weber’s Permalba. 
Its amazing brightness and purity of white 
are unequaled. It offers the artist the delight 
of smooth, easy brush response, and it safely 
imparts its own clear brilliance and sparkle 
to any color on the palette with which it 
is mixed. It is unaffected by temperature or 
humidity changes, and it is impervious to 
gases. Inert and unchangeable. 

Know the finest of fine whites. Ask for 
You'll find it in artist materials 
stores everywhere. 


F. WEBER CO. 


Manufacturing Artists’ Colormen, since 1853 
Philadelphia 23, Pa. 
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Art in Chicago 

[Continued from page 14] 

paper artist, is the nearest approach 
to a masterpiece in company with its 
familiar rivals in the Institute’s new 
galleries. The critic sits at ease among 
his books in his own library, astonish- 
ingly free from the pose of the period. 

Next of the new acquisitions in in- 
terest, perhaps in importance, is Boston 
Common, 1865 by an unknown primi- 
tive, one of those curious untutored 
Americans who painted trees sugges- 
tive of the Douanier Rousseau long 
before Rousseau spent some of his 
youth in the wilds of Mexico, where he 
acquired his ideas of the jungle. 

Thomas Sully’s portrait of Mrs. Jos- 
eph Klapp, of date 1814, is a prized 
addition to the Institute’s collection of 
early Chicago celebrities. Two early 
family portraits of Robert Allerton, an- 
other of the museum’s generous pat- 
rons, are Ruben Allerton and Lois Ath- 
erton Allerton. Chicago Harbor by Wil- 
liam S. Schwartz is a lakescape of the 
vanishing Chicago, before the Outer 
Drive was built over the Chicago river 
near the mouth. Navy Pier is seen in 
the distance. Wheat Fields, 1940 by T. 
A. Hoyer is a fine example of the poetic 
realism of the late Chicago primitive, 
who won acceptance by New York’s 
Museum of Modern Art. Provincetown 
No. 4 is a recent work by Rudolph 
Weisenborn, still the leader of Chicago 
abstractionists though dating back 
through a period of a score of years. 

Charles Burchfield’s Autumnal Storm 
is a distinguished picture. Bird Search- 
ing and Sea and Morning Redness are 
by Morris Graves who matches in paint- 
ing the poetry of Coleridge in “The 
Ancient Mariner.” 

The one piece of sculpture among 
the recent acquisitions is a character- 
istic Calder mobile. Completing the list 
are: The Syndicate by Jack Levine; 
Winged Figure by Abbott H. Thayer; 
Sarabande, 1948 by Kurt Seligmann; 
Villa Venezia by Eugene Berman; Trin- 
ity by Charles Howard; Number Five 
by Margo; W O plus U by Robert Matta 
Eschaurren; Breakdown by William 
Sydney Mount; Embryo and Volcanic 
Isles of Escape by Knud Merrild; and 
the controversial abstract Cyclops by 
William Baziotes. 


San Francisco TV 
[Continued from page 10] 
to keep the audience from switching to 
another channel. In general, the San 
Francisco programs have consisted of 
blending live action in the studio with 
films especially made for television. 
The museum was fortunate in having 
Frank Stauffacher, who has been asso- 
ciated with the museum as director of 
its experimental film program, “Art In 
Cinema,” and who is noted as an ex- 
perimental film maker, supervise the 
making of these films. On occasion, 
when the subject of the program so 
dictates, the program has been either 
entirely live action or entirely film. 
Each program is approached as a con- 
ception in itself, and the subject dic- 
tates the manner of presentation. In 
addition to the regular museum staff 
of secretaries, typists, mimeograph op- 
erators, and photographer, two people 
devote nearly full time to preparing 
each program. This means approxi- 
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mately 150 man-hours of preparation 


‘per half hour program, exclusive of 


rehearsal time. 

As in most experimental ventures, 
friends and associates assist by donat- 
ing time and energy, and serving as 
talent on the programs. This has been 
the general practice with all programs, 
and there has been an attempt to use 
new people constantly. Rehearsals are 
a most important part of the presenta- 
tion. The new people on each program, 
none of them professional actors, must 
be made familiar with the pattern of 
action, and at the same time made to 
feel at ease. The structure of all tele- 
vision programs is an elaborately pre- 
pared script, which gives instructions 
and cues to cameramen and partici- 
pants as well. Each program requires 
a minimum of four complete rehearsals. 

Our experience has dictated that we 
must have our program completely re- 
hearsed and ready for presentation 
when we arrive at the station. Station 
KRON-TV has been generous in donat- 
ing free time for the museum’s use, 
and has been extremely co-operative in 
working with us, but cannot afford to 
give us the amount of time that we 
need for preparing a program. In other 
cities, conditions will vary according to 
the station’s personnel and equipment. 

In general all television stations will 
allow the use of films, photographs, 
slides and models. All of these methods 
can be used for visual presentation. 
Whenever a point is made verbally, it 
should be illustrated visually. Every 
museum has extensive slide and photo- 
graph collections that provide a ready 
source for visual material. Our exper- 
ience has indicated that there were no 
already existing art films satisfactory 
for our type of program. It has been 
much more satisfactory to make our 
own films. But it is important to re- 
member that live action in the televi- 
sion studio is the structure to which all! 
other visual material is appended. 

Television is an intimate medium; 
the audience likes to feel that it is par- 
ticipating in the program. 


Hayter’s Atelier 17 

[Continued from page 16] 

change of idea and technical informa- 
tion outlined by Hayter. The old bottega 
idea is expanded: by opening his atelier 
to mature artists and by equal ex- 
change, Hayter has produced more than 
a master-apprentice relationship among 
his members. 

When in 1940 Hayter moved Atelier 
17 to Eighth Street in New York, his 
enthusiasm and artistic generosity at- 
tracted many of the foremost artists in 
the United States. Becker, Martinelli, 
Racz, and Lasansky, among others, 
came to the now-crowded little studio 
in the Village and worked side by side 
perfecting new means of expression in 
terms of gravure. 

Hayter’s expert use of the burin, his 
experiment in textures produced on a 
copper plate by burnishing and car- 
borundum, and his explorations in the 
possibilities of soft and lift grounds 
proved to be significant contributions 
to American print-making. 

Last year Hayter reopened the Paris 
Atelier. Both New York and Paris mem- 
bers are entitled to use either studio. 

—DoreE ASHTON. 





EXCLUSIVE “WELL CONSTRUCTION" 
Stores more than double the nor- 
mal fluid supply of any compar- 
able brush. 


GREATER LENGTH OF HAIR 
To give more snap, longer life, 
outstanding performance. 


SEAMLESS FERRULE 
With two-tone handle for quick 
identification. 

























= Whether you use water colors, 
paints, ceramic glazes, lacquer, 
china colors, or gold, you'll dis- 
cover a new ease in application 
with this miracle of brushmaking 
SAV-A-DIP holds twice as much 
fiuid—fills with just one dip— 
never overloads—never blots— 
always points up needle fine. 
Use SAV-A-DIP for feature paint- 
ing, spotting, lining, veining, out- 
lining, gold, ceramic and china 
painting, commercial and fine 
art, and photo retouching. 
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If your dealer can- 
not supply you— 
Send his name and 
address to: Dept. AD10 


BERGEN BRUSH SUPPLIES 
Lyndhurst, N. J 





MUSEUMS 


Brooklyn Museum (Eastern P’kway) 

To Oct. 14: “All One Sees That's 
Japanese”; Century of American 
Portrait Photography. 

Museum School: Oct. 6-Nov. 11: 
“32 Artists Who Teach.” 

Jewish Museum (5th at 92) To Oct. 
31: Lesser Ury. 

Metropolitan Museum (5th at 82) 
To Nov. 25: Toulouse-Lautrec; 
prints @ drawings; Cloisters (Fort 
Tryon Park): The Treasury. 

Museum of Modern Art (11W53) 
To Oct. 28: James Ensor; To Nov. 
11: Eight Automobiles. 

Museum of Natural History (C.P.W. 
at 77) Oct. 5-31: David Villasenor, 
Indian Ceremonial Sand Paintings. 

Museum of Non-Objective Painting 
(5th at 87) To Nov. 11: Per- 
manent Collection. 

Riverside Museum (310 Riv. at 
103) Oct. 7-28: 11th Annual of 
the League of Present Day Artists. 

Whitney Museum (10WS8) Oct. 4- 
Nov. 4: Mark Tobey. 


GALLERIES 


ACA (63E57) To Oct. 13: Gregorio 
Prestopino; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Mervin 
Jules. 

Acquavella (119E57) Old Masters. 

Amer. British (122E55) To Oct. 5: 
Contemporary Canadians; Oct. 9- 
26: Fritz Janschka. 

Argent (42W57) To Oct. 18: Grace 
G. Swank; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Goldie 
Paley. 

Artists (851 Lex. at 64) To Oct. 
18: Gertrude Barrer. 

A. S. L. (215W57) To Oct. $41: 
Teegue Instructors Show. 

A. A. A. (711 5th at 55) Oct. 1-20: 
Joe Jones; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: Harvey 
Five. 

Babcock (38E57) Oct.: American 
Paintings. 

Barbizon-Plaza (101W58) Oct. 1- 
13: Mercedes Rodriguez. 

Barzansky (664 Mad. at 61) To 
Oct. 8: Helen Muniak; Oct. 15-31: 
Gallery Group Show. 

Borgenicht (65E57) To Oct. 14: 
“Atelier 17°’ Print Show; Oct. 15- 
Nov. 4: Milton Avery. 

Buchholz (32E57) See Valentin. 
Burliuk (119W57) To Oct. 13: 
Louis Eilshemius; Oct. 14-Nov. 3: 
Logsdon. 


Carlebach (937 3rd at 56) To Nov. 
1: Sculpture from Siam, 9th-15th 
Century. 





CALENDAR OF EXHIBITIONS 
CURRENT IN NEW YORK CITY 


Carstairs (11E57) Oct. 15-Nov. 4: 
Pierre Sicard, “‘Paris-Versailles’’ 

Contemporary Arts (106E57) Oct. 
1-19: “Stanley”; Oct. 15-Nov. 2: 
Winslow B. Eaves. 

Peter Cooper (313W53) To Oct. 9: 
Seven Fulbright Winners; Oct. 15- 
Nov. 2: Leatrice Rose € Raymond 
Rocklin. 

Cooper Union (Cooper Sq.) To Oct. 
20: Woodcuts, Engravings € Etch- 
ings by 16th & 17th-Century Mas- 
ters. 

Creative (18E57) Oct. 1-13: Robert 
Kipniss. 

Downtown (32E51) Oct. 2-27: 26th 
Annual Exhibition by Gallery Art- 
ists. 

Durlacher (11E57) Oct. 2-27: I. 
Rice Pereira. 

Duveen Bros. (18E79) Old Masters. 

Eggleston (161W57) Oct. 1-12: Flor- 
ence Ferman. 

Feig] (601 Mad. at 57) Oct. 3-20: 
Jean Helion. 

Ferargil (63E57) Oct.: 
Group. 

Arthur Brown (2W46) To Oct. 9: 
Artists Equity Group #2. 

Friedman (20E49) Oct.: Eric Hans 
Krause. 

French & Co. (210E57) Old Masters. 

Ganso (125E57) Oct. 8-27: Ful- 
bright Fellowship Group Ezhibi- 
tion. 

Grand Central (15 Vand.) Oct. 2-12: 
Frederic Whitaker; Oct. 9-20: Keith 
Shaw Williams; Oct. 16-Nov. 3: 
Herbert Gute. 

Grand Central Moderns (130E56) 
Oct. 1-18: Group Show; Oct. 17- 
Nov. 7: Howard Cook. 

Hacker (24W58) Oct. 8-27: Hugh 
Weiss. 

Hall of Art (130E40) Oct. 15-27: 
Luigi Cagliani. 

Heller (108E57) To Oct. 6: Peter 
Fingesten; Oct. 8-20: Nicholas Va- 
silieff. 

Hirsch (30W54) Antiquities @ Nu- 
mismatics. 

Hugo (26E55) Oct. 1-20: Pauli 
England. 


Janis (15E57) To Oct. 27: Bran- 
cusi to Duchamp. 


American 





Kennedy (785 5th) Oct. 1-27: Fair 
Fantastic Paris. 

Kleemann (65E57) To Oct. 15: Eric 
de Kolb, Ceramic Miniatures. 
Knoedler (14E57) To Oct. 13: Gil- 
bert Adrian. 

Kootz (600 Mad. at 58) Oct. 1-20: 
“Art for a Synagogue.” 

Kottler (83W58) Oct.: Group Show. 
Kraushaar (32E57) To Oct. 20: 
Vaughn Flannery, “Paintings of 
the American Racing Scene.”’ 
Lehigh Furniture Corp. (16E53) 
To Nov. 10: Jimmy Ernst. 

Levitt (559 Mad. at 56) Oct. 1-20: 
Lilian Mackendrick. 

Lincoln War Memorial (Ocean 
P’kway & West St.) To Oct. §: 
Rita Leff. 

Macbeth (11E57) Oct.: Group Show. 
Matisse (41E57) Oct. 8-25: Con- 
stant Rey Millet. 

Midtown (17E57) Oct. 9-27: Wil- 
liam Thon. 

Milch (55E57) To Oct. 15: 19th € 
20th-Century American Painters. 
Tibor de Nagy (206E53) Oct. 1-20: 

Larry Rivers. 

National Arts Club (15 Gramercy 
Pk.) To Oct. 9: Federation of Mod- 
ern Painters & Sculptors. 

New Age (138W15) To Oct. 18: 
Art to Live With. 

New Art Circle (41E57) Oct. 8- 
Nov. 3: “Newcomers’’—Elie El- 
deren, Howard Knotts, Roy Newell. 

New Gallery (63W44) To Oct. 6: 
Lily Michael; Oct. 2-20: Frank 
King Wallace. 

Newhouse (15E57) Old Masters. 

New School (66W12) To Oct. 12: 
Art Faculty Show. 

Niveau (63E57) To Oct. 4: Modern 
French Paintings; Oct. 6-Nov. 1: 
Jean Dufy. 

Old Print Shop (150 Lex. at 30) 
Oct.: American Primitives. 

Parsons (15E57) To Oct. 13: Rich- 
ard Pousette-Dart; Oct. 15-Nov. 3: 
Lee Krasner, Anne Ryan. 

Passedoit (121E57) Oct. 1-20: Wal- 
lace Putnam. 

Pen & Brush (16E10) Oct. 1-15: 
George Russin. 

Peridot (6E12) To Oct. 6: Gallery 


ow Oct. 8-Nov. 8: Alfred Rus- 


sell. 

Perla (32E58) Oct. 1-27: Jean Eve. 

Perspectives (35E61) Oct. 10-Nov. 
10: Fabrics by Painters € Sculp- 
tors. 

Portraits (460 Park at 57) Oct. 1- 
31: Contemporary American Por- 
traits. 

Rehn (683 5th at 53) To Oct. 13: 
Benton Spruance, prints. 

RoKo (51 Gren. Ave.) To Oct. 11: 
Si Lewen. 

Rosenberg (16E57) Oct. 8-Nov. 8: 
Picasso, watercolors ¢ drawings. 

Saidenberg (10E77) Oct.: Léger and 

Picasso. 

Salpeter (42W57) To Oct. 12: Ja- 
cob Elshin. 

Scalamandré Museum (20W55) Oct.: 
Restoration Textiles. 

Schaefer, B. (32E57) To Oct. 6: 
Six Modern American Painters; Oct. 
8-27: Peter Busa. 

Schultheis (15 Maiden Lane) Paint- 


ings. 
(167E69) Oct.: 


Sculpture Center 
Steel Sculpture. 

Segy (708 Lex. at 57) Oct.: African 
Sculptures from European Collec- 
tions. 

Seligmann, J. (5E57) Oct. 22-Nov. 
10: Odilon Redon, pastels & draw- 


ings. 
Serigraph (38W57) To Oct. 15: De- 
signer’s Choice. 
Third St. Studio (40W3) Oct. 2-: 
Opening Group Show. 
Valentin (32E57) To Oct. 13: 
Lehmbruck & His Contemporaries. 
Van Diemen-Lilienfeld (21E57) Oct. 
1-18: Oliver Foss; Oct. 16-31: Dor- 
othy Paris. 
Van Loen (49E9) To Oct. 6: Two 
Painters; Oct. 1-14: A. Van Loen, 
watercolors & graphics; Oct. 15- 
Nov. 19: Animals in Sculpiure. 
Village Art Center (42W11) To Oct. 
12: 2nd Annual Architectural Show. 
Viviano (42E57) Oct. 8-Nov. 1: 
Felix Ruvolo. 
Walker (117E57) Oct.: 19th & 20th- 
Century Artists. 
Wellons (70E56) To Oct. 6: Stanton 
Kreider; Oct. 8-20: Lucy L'Engle. 
Wildenstein (19E64) Oct. 18-Nov. 
3: Gladys Lloyd Robinson € Si 
Hassan El Glaoui. 
Willard (32E57) Oct. 9-Nov. 8: 
Mark Tobey. 
Wittenborn (38E57) Oct. 1-27: Jo- 
sef Albers. 





On the Defensive 


THE Impact of modern abstraction 
upon artists working in the non-ab- 
stract tradition works curiously, ac- 
cording to Emily Genauer of the Herald 
Tribune. She recently interviewed the 
expressionist painter Jack Levine upon 
his return from study in Europe. He 
brought back with him a huge abstrac- 
tion upon which he had worked for a 
year. Handsome though it is, Levine 
told Miss Genauer, “the picture conveys 
nothing at all of what he feels he must 
say in paint.” Miss Genauer notes: 

“A curious situation has developed 
in American art within the past few 
seasons. As members of the avant-garde 
have grown increasingly and more bel- 
ligerently vocal and museum directors 
and collectors have been quick to hail 
their efforts, it has not fallen, strange- 
ly, upon the advocates of the new to 
prove the validity of their theories, 
but rather upon established artists to 
prove the integrity of their own. Some 
chose to do it by adopting the new style 
merely to prove they could easily dis- 
card concrete images and turn out at- 
tractive abstractions, if they wished. 
Others, like Levine, were more con- 
cerned with proving something to them- 
selves. 

“Levine was telling the other day 
how, each time he addressed a forum 
or argued with other artists in defense 
of his own belief in the concrete image, 
he came away with greater doubts. 
Perhaps he was wrong after all. Per- 
haps all the furore about visual music, 
about spatial relationships, about the 
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conflict of the two-dimensional canvas 
with the three-dimensional object, about 
the need of exploring a fourth dimen- 
sion in this atomic era, was well found- 
ed. The time had come, he decided, for 
some serious self-examination. 

“So he set to work on his big ab- 
straction.” 

Although it re-affirmed in Levine’s 
mind his convictions regarding his own 
expressionist style of realism, the ca- 
tharsis was probably good. Says Miss 
Genauer: 

“Perhaps, after all, he owes a debt 
of gratitude to the art rebels who have 
put established painters like himself 
on the defensive. In the case of Jack 
Levine, at least—and I daresay in that 
of a great many other artists—the un- 
certainty the rebels have engendered 
has resulted not only in self-examina- 
tion but also in self-education. Experi- 
mental detours into style may have 
strengthened their belief in meaning, 
but it has at the same time helped 
them to develop a richer, more poetic, 
more imaginative language for the ex- 
pression of that meaning.” 

Said Levine: 

“My interest in pictures is my inter- 
est in human beings. Maybe this is 
wrong, but it is so deeply rooted in me 
that I figure it’s probably all right and 
I’m no longer going to fight it. I was 
at the Caravaggio exhibition in Milan 
this summer, and I still remember the 
impact of his pictures, the explosive- 
ness with which they carried across a 
courtyard and two corridors. I went up 
to Amsterdam to see the Rembrandts 
at the Rijksmuseum, and I was re- 


affirmed in my belief in the importance 
of man as the center of all things. 
These I got from Rembrandt and Cara- 
vaggio—the importance of exploring 
and expressing man, the importance of 
making what you have to say about 
him carry. Ours is called an atomic 
age, and painters are supposed to paint 
it. But I have seen too many goat- 
carts lately, too many houses in which 
there are human beings even if there 
are no electric lights, for me to feel 
that the atomic age or considerations 
of cosmic space, or the beauty of a 
parabolic curve, are necessarily more 
valid concerns of the painter than hu- 
man beings themselves.” 


Neumeyer Returns to Mills 


After two years’ absence lecturing 
and doing research, Dr. Alfred Neu- 
meyer has resumed directorship of the 
Mills College art gallery. 

Last year Dr. Neumeyer served as 
director of the Achenbach Foundation 
at the San Francisco Public Library. 
He also has conducted extensive re- 
search on Latin American art, and 
completed a book on art criticism. 


Carnegie French Catalogue $1.50 

Price of the catalogue of the French 
Painting Exhibition which opens Octo- 
ber 18 at the Carnegie Institute, Pitts- 
burgh, will be $1.50, not $1 as orig- 
inally announced by the museum and 
reported here last issue. The catalogue 
will illustrate all works in the show 
and will contain a history of French 
painting between 1500 and 1900 by 
Charles Sterling, curator of the Louvre. 


The Art Digest 
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GRUMBACHER ‘AQUARELLE’ FLAT 
BRUSHES FOR LARGE AREAS 


Flat, square-edged 
brush for covering 

large areas. For 
broad water color 
techniques when 
used flat or for 


thinner line % 2 q PASTOSE WORK 
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The plastic 
handle is 

shaped at the 
end for making 
highlights, burnish- 
ing and scraping. 

No. 6143- RED SABLE $7.15 ea. 


No. 6142-OXHAIR 3.30 ea. 
AT ALL ART STORES 


M. GRUMBACHER 


464 WEST 34th ST., NEW YORK 1, N. Y. 
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The FIRST 
PERFECTED 
HEAVY OIL WHITE 
FOR THE ARTIST 


© FAST DRYING, 
AQUABEE WATER COLOR PAPERS HARD THROUGH 


Your water colors will be better! These ® PURE WHITENESS 


new and superior papers do the utmost for 
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your painting. What’s more, they’re made © GOOD “TOOTH 
in the U.S., and so they cost you less! © MATTE SURFACE 
#1140 AQUABEE—Student Rough 
Perfect for student use—good for professional “notes” e DOES NOT CRACK 


# 1156-—AQUABEE—Artist Rough tt " i tand 
80 Ib. stock, 100% rag, animal sizing for professional use gy sag car Mag Sa tes Re 


#1158 AQUABEE—Weter Coler Beard R white pigments, ground by a special process 
Same as #1156 in 130 Ib. stock developed through three years of research by 




























the excellence of 


#1166 AQUABEE—Select Water Color Board Rough 
150 Ib. stock, 100% rag, extra hard sizing, for most exacting 
profesional requirements 


Available in all standard sizes: 
Sheets, pads, blocks and wire-bound books 
Inquiries invited from dealers: 
Write for catalog and price list 





INC For technical folder on the formulation and uses of 
PER COMPANY, “PASTOSE WHITE” write: PERMANENT PIGMENTS, INC., 
BEE PA 2700 HIGHLAND AVE., CINCINNATI 12, OHIO 
Tracing Paper Pads, Drawing Papers, Sketch Papers, CenvaSkia 
1-9 JORALEMON ST. © BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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---when you give the colors professionals prefer! 


Your gift of Winsor & Newton‘s colors is a tribute, and a challenge, to the serious student or amateur. 
Professionals praise these superb materials for their durability and purity. Today prices 
compare favorably with other well known makes. Winsor & Newton’s complete range of Oil and Water 
Color Boxes caters to all tastes and requirements. Your local dealer can give you full particulars. 


8-27—Japanned tin box fitted with twenty-seven scholastic water 
colours in pans and brushes. Each $5.00. 


The Harrow—a wooden box fitted with twelve single tubes of 
London Oil Colours, two brushes, linseed oil and turpentine. 
Each $5.50. 


$-15—An aluminum box fitted with fifteen 3-inch scholastic 
water colours and two brushes. Each $5.00. 
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